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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL: 
Whither the Socialists? 


N the general elections in May this year, the Socialist Party was defeated 
by the Liberal-Democratic Party by 287 seats to 166. 

In the afternoon of the second day of counting, when the Socialists’ 
defeat was as good as certain, a discussion between the heads of the two parties 
was televised by NHK. In the course of the discussion, Suzuki Mosaburé, 
chairman of the Socialist Party, made the interesting remark that interference 
from foreign countries during the elections had been more of a bindrance than 
a help to his party. 

At the height of the campaign, Communist China had made a fierce 
attack on the Kishi Government concerning the halting of trade between that 
country and Japan. The Soviet Union, again, had sent a verbal note to the 
Japanese Government dealing with a question from a Socialist member in the 
Japanese Diet concerning the introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan by 
America (Prime Minister Kishi has replied in the Diet that no such weapons 
have been brought in and that the Government does not intend to bring them 
in in the future). These Chinese and Soviet actions had two effects on the elec- 
tions, both of them unfavorable not so much to the Kishi Government as to 
the Socialist Party that was opposing it. 

First, the Liberal-Democratic Party appealed to the people on the 
grounds that these actions represented interference in Japan’s domestic politics, 
in an attempt to give support to the Socialist Party. The national feeling 
this aroused did, in fact, sway the electorate, and—as the Socialist Party itself 
admitted in its retrospective survey of the elections—many Socialist votes in 
the rural areas drifted over to the Liberal-Democratic side. One is reminded 
of the sallies made in the past by America in support of the Conservatives in 
Japan, which had the unintended result of helping the Socialists. 

Secondly, the Soviet and Chinese interference served to remind the 
public that the Socialists’ talk of peace and their idealistic foreign policies— 
the proposals for an American-Soviet-Communist Chinese-Japanese treaty of 
nonaggression and the declaration of a nuclear weapon-free zone in Asia, for 
example—are directly related to the cold war that is still in progress on the 
international scene. This in turn made the public all the more insistent that 
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the Socialists should put forward concrete policies and not merely ideals and 
generalizations. It might be a good idea to recognize Communist China, but 
when and how would this be done? What would happen to political, economic 
and trade relations with the Free World as a result of this recognition? Would 
there, in effect, be no change from the existing situation? The Socialist Party's 
foreign policy, however, contains little more than generalizations about prin- 
ciples and aims, and still remains confused as to details of its policies, ways 
of putting them into practice and their results. Even if the public was not 
actually opposed to the Socialists’ views, it remained only half persuaded of 
their practicability, and was not yet prepared actively to support them. As a 
result, they were bested by the more immediate, practical approach of the 
Liberal-Democrats. 

Here lay one of the chief reasons for the Socialist Party’s poor show- 
ing in the elections. In Japan, which depends on foreign trade for its existence, 
the cold war has an unusually strong influence on elections. In this election, 
it was policies that were at stake, and the Socialist Party failed to convince 
the electorate of the validity of its policies, and of its foreign policies in 
particular. 

The 166 Diet seats won by the Socialist Party in the elections in May 
this year represent an increase of six over the 160 seats it gained in the last 
election in February, 1955. The rate of increase, however, was the lowest in 
any of the four general elections that have taken place since 1952. The Party 
gained 63 new seats in 1952, 27 in 1953, and 18 in 1955. It was in 1955 that 
it gained over 155 seats, the one-third of the total necessary to block any 
attempt to revise the Constitution. Yet this year, three years later, it failed 
to gain any appreciable number of new seats, and continued to hover around 
the one-third mark. 

As a result of these facts, the suspicion has become increasingly strong 
not only among outsiders but even within the Socialist Party itself that the 
Party has by now increased its power as far as is possible so long as it retains 
its present character, organization and policies. The Party has so far expressed 
no clear-cut views on this question. 


The Socialist Party’s gains in the past have been due to two factors: its 
use of slogans opposing constitutional revision, rearmament, nuclear tests and 
the like; and its tie-up with the labor unions led by Sdhy6 (the General 
Council of Japanese Labor Unions). 

The appeal not to “shoulder guns” made to young people during the 
1953 elections by Suzuki Mosaburé, chairman of the Left-Wing Socialist Party, 
attracted large numbers of young people to the Party. Again, in the 1955 
elections, calls on the nation not to “send its children to the front” and to 
“give the Socialist Party the one-third of the total Diet seats necessary to 
prevent constitutional revision” awoke a sympathetic response among the 
mothers who had lost their children during the Pacific War or suffered in 
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other ways from the horrors of war. It was in this election that the Party 
first won over 155 seats, or one-third of the total number in the Diet. 

The ties with the unions led by Sdhy6 served to increase the power 
of the left wing of the Party. Socialist gains since the 1952 election have 
taken place, in fact, chiefly in its left wing, whose members have increased 
from 54 at the 1952 election to nearly 100 today. The right wing, on the 
other hand, has scarcely varied at all, maintaining a steady 70 or so members. 

Séhy6, with 3,500,000 members, is the largest labor union organization 
in Japan. Seventy percent of its members are government workers or employes 
of the National Railways or other State-owned enterprises; 20% are employed 
by large private concerns, and the remaining 10% by medium and small-scale 
industries. Its principal leaders are Socialist Party members, and it supports 
the Socialist Party as part of its campaign policy. In elections, it supports 
not only candidates put up from within the unions themselves but official 
Socialist Party candidates also, especially the left-wing ones, and it pays probably 
over one-half of the Party’s election expenses. The National Railways Workers’ 
Union and the Japan Teachers’ Union, both with close on 500,000 members, 
are particularly active in the elections. Many of these two unions’ members 
come from rural communities, and their work takes them to every part of 
Japan, town and country alike. They play an important role, therefore, in 
winning over to the Socialist Party the votes of farmers as well as of union 
members and their families. 

The elections in May this year have shown that the Party can no longer 
look to these two factors to win it fresh gains in the future. Prime Minister 
Kishi, having realized the disadvantage of including constitutional revision 
among his public promises, made no mention of it during the election cam- 
paign, while those voters who were opposed to revision, aware that the Socialist 
Party had already secured the one-third of the total number of seats in the 
Diet necessary to prevent it, now looked to the Socialist Party to produce some 
more practical policies of its own. 

The bonds with Sdhy6 had reached the point where Sdhy6 controlled 
the Party through its left wing. This is clear from the fact that of 237 
Socialists in the Upper and Lower Houses 110 were from the unions and 70 
of these former S6hy6 members. During the 25th Diet session in 1957, the 
Government introduced a bill designed to protect medium and small-scale 
industries. ‘The Socialist Party’s right wing and some of the left wing, who 
look to an increase in the Party’s hold over these enterprises, approved the 
bill. Sdéhy6, however, violently opposed it on the grounds that it conflicted 
with the emphasis on the workers’ interests, and the Party as a result was 
split over the measure. Sdhy6’s yearly wage struggles, in their indifference 
to the inconvenience caused to the general public, have aroused considerable 
dissatisfaction among farmers, owners of medium and small-scale enterprises 
and unions outside Séhy6. The Socialist Party, under pressure from Sdhyé 
and ex-Sdhy6 men among its Diet members, gives support to Sdhy6’s wage 
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struggles and almost all its other actions. As a result, complaints are often 
heard, particularly from the farmers and medium- and small-scale enterprises, 
that the Party ignores the interests of the nation as a whole in favor of those 
of Sdhy6. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party's election slogans claiming that the 
Socialist Party was controlled by Sdhy6 awoke a sympathetic reaction among 
wide classes of the nation. The Party's excessive concentration on Sdéhy6 and 
the unions actually served to hinder it from making further gains. 


Whether or not the Socialist Party succeeds in finding a way out of 
its present doldrums depends on two questions. The first concerns policy. 
The Party differs clearly from the Liberal-Democratic Party where foreign 
policy is concerned, but in domestic policy the two have come to bear con- 
siderable resemblances. In this year’s elections, the Liberal-Democratic Party 
put forward as one of the principal points in its program the extension of 
social security, and the establishment of a national pensions system in particular. 
Socialist Party Secretary-General Asanuma has cited the stealing of his party's 
domestic policies by the Liberal-Democrats as one reason for its defeat at the 
polls. However, the tendency for domestic policies to be similar under a two- 
party system is common also to the Conservative and Labor parties in Britain 
and the Christian-Democrat and Socialist parties in West Germany. 

If the Socialist Party is to get the better of the Conservatives, thus, it 
will have not only to make its policies more realistic but to give the public 
concrete evidence that it knows how to, and can, put them into practice. It 
is undeniable here that the Socialists’ almost total lack of experience in govern- 
ing has created doubts as to its ability to do so and prevented any definite 
swing towards the left. 

The second question on which the Party’s future depends concerns its 
organization. There are, generally speaking, two trends of thought within the 
Party. Tlie right wing wants to lessen the present emphasis on the workers 
and the unions, and to create a party serving the interests of a wider class of 
wage-earners, including those in agriculture and medium- and small-scale in- 
dustry. The left wing, on the other hand, aims to serve the workers above 
all and to tighten up the party organization by making its class character 
increasingly evident. The driving force in the views of the left wing is a kind 
of “labor-farmer” Marxism peculiar to Japan and influenced by the Kautskian 
school. 

Of the 12 million votes behind the Socialist Party today, eight million are 
estimated to come from organized labor and its families, two million from agri- 
cultural workers, and two million from medium- and small-scale enterprises. 
However, the composition of Japanese society is such that if the Socialist Party 
is to gain the support of the more than 50% of the voters necessary for it to 
take over the government, it will have to win the support of far more votes 
in the agricultural villages and minor industry, outside the field of organized 
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labor. At the moment, however, the latter are a strong source of Conservative 
support. Moreover, the distribution of the different branches of industry in 
Japan makes it unlikely that there will be any change in the relative pro- 
portions of workers, farmers and operators of small and medium enterprises 
for long to come. 

The Socialist Party's unexpectedly poor showing in this year’s elections 
has given rise to some hard thinking within the Party. It seems to have been 
expecting to win about 40%—from 180 to 190—of the total number of seats 
in the Diet. On the firm basis this would give it it hoped, in the elections 
in four years’ time, to be in a position to challenge the Liberal-Democrats’ 
majority. In practice, however, it has had to abandon these hopes, at least 
where the next elections are concerned. The result will probably be violent 
controversy between the left and right wings concerning future policy, as well 
as an increasing show of dislike for parliamentary democracy from certain 
sections of the left wing, who question whether Diet elections are the best 
means for the Socialist Party to gain power. This will also probably mean 
an increasing tendency for a split between right and left. 

Whether or not the Socialist Party will continue to develop smoothly 
along its present parliamentary lines depends first on whether it can become 
a truly national party, and secondly on whether it can shake off the persistent 
sway Marxism exerts over one section of its left wing. 


ECONOMIC : 
The Foreign Currency Budget 


N Japan we have what is known as the “foreign exchange budget.” This 
I is a spending plan intended to ensure the effective use of foreign exchange 
funds at Japan’s disposal. Instituted in January, 1950, at the behest of 
SCAP, it was originally issued every three months, but since the latter part 
of 1952 it has been drawn up semiannually. 

Originally the vertical columns in the budget were for the various 
currency areas: the dollar area, the sterling area, and the open-account areas 
(that is to say, areas with which transactions are settled by account, without 
the actual exchange of funds). Then in 1954 a global account, in which the 
area of purchase was not specified, was added, and since that time the total 
amount has gradually been shifted to this account. This change is a reflection 
of the increased convertibility of the pound on the one hand and of the 
gradual shrinking of open-account trade on the other. 
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The horizontal columns of the budget give the amount to be spent for 
imported items and that intended for uses other than trade. The figures in 
the former line are prepared by the Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry and those in the latter by the Ministry of Finance. The final budget 
is decided by the Economic Deliberation Council, which is composed of the 
Cabinet members in charge of economic affairs and the Governor of the Bank 
of Japan. 

In the budget for imports, each item is listed separately with the amount 
of import payments the Government will allow for it during the period in 
question. There are two large categories, one for items which can only be 
purchased with specific approval and within the limits set for them by the 
Government, and the other for items the importation of which is automatically 
approved. The latter may be purchased freely anywhere, so long as imports 
do not exceed the overall framework of the budget. Needless to say, free trade 
of the “automatically approved” type is most to be desired. Since the second 
quarter of 1950, when this category was first included in the budget, the Govern- 
ment has gradually added more and more items and increased the total figure 
but since we have not yet reached the stage of abolishing currency exchange 
controls, it still accounts for only about twenty per cent of the total budget. 


A SYSTEM:PECULIAR TO JAPAN 


All countries plan their international payments and receipts to some 
extent, and all of those with currency exchange controls probably employ some 
sort of allotment system for importers. Other than Japan, however, there is 
not one that draws up a detailed import budget, similar in style to a national 
budget, and then publishes it for all to see. 

When the foreign exchange budget was first drawn up in 1950, it was 
not published, but it leaked to foreign trading companies and thus caused a 
great loss to Japanese importers. In May of the same year, therefore, the 
budget was published, and it has been ‘published regularly ever since, but even 
making it public does not completely remove the advantage to foreign traders. 

The budget system has been a help in planning the effective use of 
Japan’s meager foreign exchange reserves and in restoring Japan’s foreign credit. 
On the other hand, for the Japanese Government in effect to inform foreign 
merchants what is to be purchased for how much and where makes it very difficult 
for Japanese importers to do business. Furthermore, it does the Government 
itself no good in commercial negotiations with other governments if the latter 
know at all times exactly what Japan plans to spend. 

Nevertheless, the budget does make financial planning easier for Japa- 
nese industrialists, since it indicates to some extent how easy it will be to 
obtain materials, and whether they will be expensive or cheap. Furthermore, 
ordinary consumers, by giving careful attention to the proposed import figures, 
can gain some valuable hints as to how to do their buying. If the quotas for 
cotton and wool are quite large, for example, it is unlikely that clothing prices 
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will be high, but if the quota for sugar is limited, it is fairly certain that sweet 
things will go up a bit. 

At any rate, the budget system has now been in operation for almost 
ten years. It is troublesome, and it has its weak points, but to abolish it at 
this point would be out of the question. Still, one does hope that the countries 
of the world will gradually do away with trade and currency exchange restric- 
tions, that the principle of free trade will be restored, and that the present 
foreign exchange budget will become a consistently global budget, operating 
entirely on the “automatically approved” system. Then the budget would 
no longer be a matter of such grave consequence in Japan. 


THE SCALE OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET 


The size of the foreign exchange budget has grown with the expansion 
of the Japanese economy and the recovery of Japanese trade. In 1950, when 
it was first drawn up, total allotments for the year (including additional 
amounts provided in supplementary budgets) were only $1,348 million. In the 
following year it rose to $2,629 million, but this was still quite small in com- 
parison with the $4,249 million registered in 1956. (These figures all include 
not only the dollar account, but also the totals for the pound, open-account, 
and global columns, converted into dollars.) 

Since the budget is directly related to the amount of trade, it falls off in 
those periods of depression when trade languishes and foreign exchange reserves 
dwindle. In 1954, for example, when the Japanese economy suffered a violent 
reaction to the Korean War boom, the budget fell from the previous year’s 
$2,792 million to only $2,190 million. Again, in 1957 when a foreign currency 
crisis resulting from over-expansion forced the Government to adopt a strongly 
deflationary policy, the budget dropped from the $4,249 million mentioned 
above to $3,888 million. Actually, not even this much was actually spent. The 
proportion of the budget actually used (called the “recognized proportion”) 
varies with the year. In good years it may exceed ninety per cent of the 
amount predicted, but in times of depression it may be held to below eighty 
percent. The meaning of this is simply that, budget figures aside, there are 
ways and ways of limiting foreign currency expenditures. 


CONFLICTING AIMS 


The periods when the foreign exchange budget is cut are periods of 
reduced exports and insufficient currency reserves—in short, periods of depres- 
sion. These are times in which it becomes necessary for Japan to step up 
exports and to stimulate the failing economy. Domestic prices and the cost 
of producing articles for export must be lowered. At the same time, however, 
since the country is so dependent on imports, the ver act of reducing the 
foreign exchange budget invites the risk of an immediate rise in the domestic 
prices of raw materials and of consumers’ goods. 
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In other words, it is necessary at one and the same time to hold back 
on expenditures of foreign currency and yet to maintain a steady supply of 
imported goods needed for consumers and producers. The Government is there- 
fore faced with an almost impossible dilemma, to which is added the problem 
of seeing to it that raw materials once imported are neither used up in 
domestic consumers’ items nor stocked for purposes of speculation. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE BUDGET FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1958 


The foreign exchange budget for the first half (April-September) of 
fiscal 1958 was drawn up with a similar dilemma as a background. 

Back in the first half of 1957, the Government, startled by the rapid 
dissipation of foreign reserves during the last months of 1956 and the first part 
of 1957, had clamped rigid restrictions on imports, and in the latter half of the 
same year, it had cut the foreign exchange budget to $1,652 million, which was 
$821 million less than in the same period of the previous year. The retrench- 
ment policy was continued in the first half of 1958, the half-year budget for 
imports during this period amounting to $1,628 million, as compared with 
actual expenditures of $1,790 million during the same period of 1957. At the 
same time, the budget for uses other than trade was fixed at $396,392,000 
($407 million in the same period of 1957), and the total budget at $2,024,392,- 
000, ($2,643 million in 1957). 

Thanks to hard times in a number of industries, most notably the 
textile industry, imports of cotton, wool, and iron were set at an even lower 
level than in the previous year, in the hope that stocks of materials and 
products would thereby be reduced. At the same time, imports of crude 
petroleum and salt had to be increased, since the small quotas allowed in 1957 
had already been depleted. As for foodstuffs, which are so closely related to 
the everyday life of the people, imports of rice, wheat, barley, and soybeans 
were held at about the same level as in 1957, while sugar imports were increased 
slightly. It seems unlikely, therefore, that the price of sugar will rise materially, 
and, according to the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, the price 
of textiles will be kept down by huge stockpiles in the hands of the makers, 
despite the reduction in imports of cotton and wool. 

The Government is clearly trying to maintain a supply of materials for 
consumers’ goods so as to avoid a general rise in the cost of living. Simul- 
taneously, while attempting to hasten the reduction of industrial stockpiles, it 
has adopted a policy of wait-and-see with regard to the economy as a whole. 
Since it is difficult to foresee just when things will start to improve, the Govern- 
ment’s policy is of necessity rather indefinite, and this fact is borne out by the 
foreign exchange budget. Of the $1,628 million allotted for imports, $150 
million was set aside as a reserve fund, to be used only in case of need. Further- 
more, only the budget for the first half of the fiscal year has been decided, the 
amount for the year as a whole having been left in abeyance for the moment. 

How far the actual figures in the budget will be realized will depend 
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on the country’s ability to increase exports. The rapid economic curtailment 
of the latter half of 1957 led to a saving of $340 million, or twenty per cent 
of the amount predicted in the budget. If exports this year fail to reach the 
level of $3,150 million called for in the Government's long-term economic plan, 
imports will probably have to be cut below the figure provided in the budget. 
This would signify a balanced contraction of the economy as a whole—one 
of the saddest things that could happen to Japan. 


SOCIAL : 
The “Kamikaze” Taxi 


HE April 6 issue of Stars and Stripes, the American Forces newspaper in 
Japan, carried a cartoon showing an American and his wife riding in a 
Japanese taxi. The wife, terrified by the breakneck driving, is saying 

to her husband, “How do you say ‘I want to see my mother before I die’ in 
Japanese?” The taxis driven by these daredevil drivers are known as “kami- 
kaze” taxis. No-one knows where the name came from, but one theory has it 
that it was thought up by an American G.I. If so, he almost certainly had in 
mind the “kamikaze” suicide squads used by the Japanese forces toward the 
end of the last war. 

The men in these units would fly in fighters loaded with bombs and 
deliberately crash them on American battleships, blowing themselves to smither- 
eens in the process. There is a supposed resemblance between the methods of 
these suicide units and the Japanese taxis which rush wildly along heedless of 
the bad roads, terrifying and sometimes running over pedestrians, weaving their 
way blindly through other cars and occasionally colliding with them, all with 
an apparent indifference to the danger to their own and their passengers’ lives 
alike. 

The word “kamikaze” refers to a divine wind which the gods cause to 
blow to drive away devils. In 1281, Kublai Khan of Mongol China threw a great 
fleet against Japan in an attempted invasion. Just then, a violent wind sprang 
up and foiled his ambitions by sinking every single one of his battleships. 
From that time on, the Japanese came to believe that whenever their country 
was threatened by invasion a “divine wind” would invariably blow and save 
her. By the time of the recent Pacific War, even children were quite aware 
that the violent wind that sank the Mongol fleet was one of the typhoons that 
always visit Japan in the autumn. Even so, as the threat of defeat loomed 
larger and larger, the Japanese authorities once more pinned their hopes of 
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retrieving the situation on the name “kamikaze,” and gave it to the naval 
suicide squads that they organized as a last-ditch measure. However critical 
the war situation, tactics which held human life in such great contempt as 
this were hardly likely to succeed, and even today the Japanese feel as though 
a shadow were cast on them whenever they hear the name “kamikaze.” Be 
that as it may, the taxis which have taken over the name are a very present 
reality and are themselves casting a shadow on Japanese life in the cities today. 


In 1957, 7,575 people were killed and about 25,000 injured in traffic 
accidents in Japan—an average of 21 killed and 542 injured every day. These 
were the highest figures since the end of the war. Ninety percent of these 
involved trucks, buses, three-wheelers, scooters, taxis and private cars. Trucks 
were responsible for the largest number of accidents as such, but the accident 
rate per vehicle was greatest among taxis. In Tokyo, trucks, buses, three- 
wheelers, scooters, taxis and private cars number together 340,000. Only 2,000 


of these are taxis, yet taxis caused as many as 25% of the total number of 
accidents. 


As surveys have shown, the chief blame for the “kamikaze” taxis lies 
with the employers who own the taxis. The employers fix a norm for one 
day’s earnings—ranging from ¥8,000 to ¥10,000 according to the type of car— 
which the drivers are forced to maintain. If a driver is to earn this much in 
one day, he must drive about 400 km. Assuming that a driver works from 7.30 
in the morning to 2 a.m. the following morning, he is on the job for 181% hours. 
Take off time for meals and brief rests, and 16 hours of actual work are left. 
This probably represents the maximum hours he can work. Subtract from this 
the time spent in waiting for customers, boarding and alighting, time wasted at 
traffic lights and the like, and a clear 10 hours and 40 minutes for driving is 
left. However, the speed limit within towns such as Tokyo is 32 km. per hour, 
and if he observes this limit a driver can only drive 320km. per day. If he 
wants to manage 400 km., he has to ignore the regulations and drive as fast as 
he can. 

If a driver’s earnings constantly fail to reach the norm, he is taken off 
his car. There are some companies where this is not done if the norm is not 
reached for only three successive days. If a driver is taken off his car and 
put to other work, his pay goes down and it is difficult for him to keep going. 
In the majority of cases, however, he is simply fired. There are many qualified 
drivers seeking employment, so that employers have no difficulty in finding 
replacements. 

The basic wage for drivers is usually from ¥3,000 to ¥6,000 per month, 
and in the leading companies a little over ¥10,000. This corresponds to the 
lowest paid class of salaried workers. If a driver’s earnings exceed the fixed 
norm, a percentage commission is added to his pay. He naturally tries therefore 
to increase his earnings as far as possible. The younger and more vigorous 
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taxi-drivers can increase their earnings to as much as ¥33-34,000 per month 
in this way. 

The taxi-driver’s hours mean that his job is heavy labor. If he cuts down 
on his rest periods he becomes excessively fatigued and sometimes dozes even 
while he is driving. This is a frequent cause of accidents. Since men of middle 
age and over find difficulty in standing up to the strain, the age of drivers 
becomes younger and younger and driving becomes more and more careless. 
Some of them even take pride in the way they can weave their way in and out 
of traffic in the rush hour like swallows. The drivers themselves, this means, 
must bear some of the blame, and unless they themselves are prepared to 
respect human life more there will be no end to “kamikaze” taxis. 

If a driver breaks the traffic regulations and is caught by the police, he 
is fined. The fine comes out of his own pocket. If this happens, therefore, he 
works all the harder in an attempt to recoup the loss, and his driving becomes 
still more precipitous. 

The taxi-driver’s difficulties are partly due also to the weakness of his 
position, which gives him little chance to voice any complaints he may have. 
In Tokyo at present there are 313 taxi and hired car companies. Only 80 
of these, however, have labor unions, and only 40% of all drivers are union 
members. What is worse, these unions are extremely lacking in a sense of 
their mission as unions, and some are little better than the pawns of the 
managements, or social clubs. The reason is that in the taxi business there 
is fierce competition among different companies and even among the drivers 
themselves. 

The unions’ poor awareness of their own mission is partly due also to 
working conditions in the business, which make it difficult for employes to get 
together for discussion. Above all, however, it is due to the fact that taxi-drivers 


as a whole are still not alive to their own strength as workers in a modern 
society. 


On January 30 this year a student of the Tokyo University Department 
of Technology, just about to graduate, was knocked down from the rear and 
killed by a taxi trying to overtake a bus at high speed. The deceased was a 
brilliant student—his father, a fishmonger, was famous among the neighbors 
for the pride he took in his son—and all his acquaintances agreed that he 
had been a fine young man. His parents, moreover, were not the only ones 
to mourn his death. He had been captain of the Tokyo University soccer 
team. However many times he had fallen on the playing field, he had always 
been up and after the ball immediately. Now, thanks to a “kamikaze” taxi, 
he would never play again. 

Many people had, of course, already been knocked down and killed by 
these taxis, but this incident in particular brought it home most vividly to the 
public that no-one could escape death if he happened to be in the way of one 
of them. It was also the direct motivation behind the Asahi Shimbun’s 
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launching a press campaign to eradicate “kamikaze” taxis. In February, it 
published a survey of the situation, and in successive issues criticized the way 
employers in taxi companies ran their businesses, urging taxi-drivers to mend 
their ways and attacking the government offices responsible for their slackness 
in taking action. 

Almost all other newspapers followed suit in taking up the issue, and 
public opinion rapidly arose to a high pitch. This public opinion produced 
a number of results. 

In March, the Government held a joint conference of the heads of the 
departments concerned from the Transportation Ministry, the Labor Ministry, 
the Public Procurator’s Office and the Metropolitan Police Bureau. In both 
Houses of the Diet, subcommittees to consider means of preventing automobile 
accidents were set up and held repeated debates. The taxi companies agreed 
amongst themselves on measures to prevent accidents, while some of the drivers’ 
unions started collective bargaining aimed at reforms in labor management and 
the existing wage system. On April 1 the Government published an “Outline 
Plan for the Prevention of Taxi Accidents.” Its main points are as follows: 

1) Pressure should be exerted on employers to establish a minimum 
guaranteed wage system by fixing the standard basic wage of drivers at about 
¥10,000, plus appropriate fixed allowances and commission. Rates of commis- 
sion should be fixed as far as possible, and where a sliding scale system could 
not be avoided the rate should be a low one. 

2) Action should be taken against overtime and working on holidays 
in violation of the Labor Standards Law, and a system of fixed holidays and 
rest days should be established. 

3) Steps should be taken to fix appropriate standards for the daily 
mileage driven, so that drivers are not forced to drive excessive distances. 
Pressure should be exerted on employers to stop suspending drivers as punish- 
ment for not reaching the norm. Drivers should be made increasingly aware 
of their position. The employing of drivers by the day or on a temporary 
basis must be stopped. 

The policy laid down by the Diet committee studying the problem is 
much the same as these government proposals. It complains, however, that 
the Government, in its emphasis on voluntary reforms by employers and on the 
educational approach, is too half-hearted, and stresses the need for strong ad- 
ministrative measures against the worst offenders among employers. It also calls 
for efforts to foster healthier labor unions. 

Talk of these measures provoked a controversy in the newspapers and 
magazines in turn. The most interesting points in this controversy were the 
complaint that car accident insurance figures were too low and the demand 
that individuals be permitted to operate their own taxis. In Japan, it was 
argued, the maximum amount payable as car accident insurance is excessively 
low. In the event of an accident, moreover, the taxi companies always try to 
cut it down as much as possible. Economic sanctions against such companies 
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must be intensified. The Transportation Ministry agreed with this view, and 
proposed that compensation to the next of kin of a person killed in an 
accident be increased from ¥300,000 to ¥500,000, and that for injury from 
¥100,000 to ¥300,000. The general opinion, however, was that this was still 
too low. 

The official reasons for not permitting the individual operation of taxis 
are that it is difficult to keep legal control of such taxis, and that cars unfit 
for service would be used. The truth in the past, however, has been that 
the authorities gave in to strong opposition from taxi firms, who feared that 
to allow individual operation of taxis would mean a drop in their profits. Now, 
however, the Government has been forced to listen to the opposition point 
of view—that accidents would decrease, since an owner-driver would not risk 
damage to his own car—and the Transportation Ministry has made a proposal 
for a system which, while not purely individual operation, would permit drivers 
who had worked continuously for a taxi company for five to ten years to buy 
a car with his compulsory savings and with this car to participate in the running 
of the company. 


The question of the prevalence of “kamikaze” taxis is ultimately one 
that intimately concerns human life, and it is for this reason that public opinion 
has been so strongly aroused on the subject. The basic trouble, however, is the 
fierce competition in which medium and small enterprises in Japan are forced 
to engage, and “kamikaze” taxis are only one obvious symptom of this trouble. 

Most taxi firms have no capital of their own, but get by by borrowing 
money at high rates of interest. The sudden increase in the number of cars at a 
time when roads were still inadequate led the authorities in January, 1955, to 
decide to allow no further increase in the number of taxis and to take steps to 
control the situation. Taxi firms used this as a chance to make as much money as 
possible. Just then, fierce competition among car manufacturers to sell new- 
model Japanese-made cars led to a drop in the price of new cars. This, com- 
bined with the customer’s preference for newer and better cars, led the companies 
to vie in changing to new cars. The result was that they got into financial 
straits. Moreover, the taxi firms’ ever more frantic efforts to take advantage of 
the occasion led them to force their drivers to overwork. 

It was at this point, probably, that taxi-driving took the decisive turn 
for the worse that was to earn it the name “kamikaze.” The drivers similarly 
wished to take advantage of the situation to earn more, and overwork became 
the rule of the day. As a result, the number of younger drivers increased and 
driving became wilder than ever before. 

Since public opinion became violent on the subject there have been 
signs of certain voluntary efforts to improve matters on the part of employers 
and drivers, but so long as excessive competition continues a constant public 
vigil will be necessary if “kamikaze” taxis are to be eradicated. 








Impressions of China Since the War 


Hotta Yoshie 


“VICTORY ” 


N Chinese, there is a word “ts‘anshéng.” Formed by analogy with the word 
] “ts‘anpai,” which means, literally, “wretched defeat,” it corresponds more or 
less to the English “Pyrrhic victory.” When, after 18 years that saw the 
Japanese invasion of China and the Pacific War, the Chinese and Japanese 
peoples at last emerged from the bitter struggle, it was to face “ts‘anpai” on the 
one side and “ts‘anshéng” on the other. In this word “ts‘anshéng” is concen- 
trated all the emotion that the Chinese people felt when, freed by “victory” 
from years of Japanese aggression, they were forced to take frank stock of the 
realities of postwar China. 

I, who was in China during the confusion of 1945-46, was much impressed 
by the realism with which the inhabitants promptly labelled their condition 
“Pyrrhic victory.” And I was fascinated likewise—moved, almost, to a strange 
admiration—by the quiet, insinuating genius of Japan’s leaders, who with equal 
promptness labelled the wretched reality of defeat “the termination of hostilities” 
in an attempt to mitigate the psychological shock to the Japanese people. The 
depths of misery to which it is possible for a nation to sink are ultimately 
measurable in terms of that nation’s capacity for facing the facts, it seems. 

What, then, was the state in which China found herself immediately after 
the victory? To the outside observer’s eye was presented an imposing drop- 
curtain that concealed reality. In the center was emblazoned the slogan “Re- 
sistance and Victory.” On either side were inscribed the phrases “China is 
Ours Again” and “China has Regained the Light.” Yet let him but lift the 
curtain a little, and he would be appalled at what he found. The confusion and 
losses occasioned by 18 years of fighting, flood, famine, civil strife and by the 
requisitioning of former Japanese industry; and the flooding of the market with 
foreign commodities under the name of relief, with the consequent collapse 
of native capital and industry, the wild speculation, the insolvency, the limitless 
inflation, the unemployment, the distress, the civil strife. .. . 

As a result of 18 years of war, large numbers of Chinese, intellectuals and 
non-intellectuals alike, were forced to traverse vast areas of their country under 
conditions of extreme hardship—some as displaced persons, some as refugees, or 
as exiled students, professors, intellectuals; many, again, as soldiers or factory 
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workers. In both size and scale, this movement was utterly unlike the evacuations 
carried out in Japan in face of the American bombing. As a result of their 
travels, they achieved a profound realization of the size and profundity of 
China itself, in its almost unbelievable variety. Through war, China came to 
know herself as she was, and to appreciate fully the nature of the past and the 
present, in both geographical and social terms. It was on this new awareness 
that the people’s dreams of victory and post-victory construction, of modern- 
ization, of industrialization, and of democratization were founded. Yet the post- 
war reality merely smashed these dreams to nothingness. 

Let us take as an example, one that has a bearing on the question of 
democratization, the question of freedom of speech. During the war, Kunming, 
unlike Chungking which was the political capital, was close to being a kind 
of behind-the-lines cultural capital of China (though it was also, incidentally, 
an American Air Force base). Here, there were gathered a large number of 
scholars and writers, and there was a university—the Hsinan Combined Uni- 
versity—created by the union of all the universities that had transferred hither 
from the Japanese-occupied zone. 

Shortly after the victory against Japan in 1945, a meeting was sponsored 
by professors and students of the university calling for peace and opposing 
internal strife. At this meeting, hand grenades were thrown by Kuomintang 
agents, killing four students and wounding 14. A year later, on July 11, 1949, 
Li Kung-pu, the vice-president of a local university, and his son were shot to 
death in the street in broad daylight by agents of the Kuomintang military 
police headquarters. Four days later, a meeting was held in protest against 
the assassinations, under banners calling for, amongst other things, opposition 
to civil strife, building a peaceful country, opposition to terror politics and the 
establishment of a Communist-Kuomintang coalition government. Professor 
Wen I-tuo, a noted scholar who spoke at the meeting, was shot to death in the 
street on his way home. Both Li Kung-pu and Wen I-tuo were members of a 
12-member committee of professors set up to advocate an end to internal strife. 

Floods—it was the middle of the night on June 11, 1938. In the face 
of Japanese Army attacks, Chiang Kai-shek ordered the breaking of the dikes 
on the Yellow River at three places in the neighborhood of Ching Shui-chen, 
to the west of Chungmow in Honan Province. ‘Thenceforth, most of the 
muddy waters of the Yellow River flowed not into the Gulf of Po Hai in the 
northeast, but went southeast instead. Dividing, they flowed through the pro- 
vinces of Honan, Anhui, the south of Shantung and the north of Kiangsu, 
creating a vast flooded area in the central plain of China. Some of the waters 
even flowed into the Yangtse-kiang. 

In the autumn of 1945, UNRRA, the Chinese Communists and the 
Nationalist Government concluded an agreement to cooperate in setting the 
Yellow River back on its old course. The Nationalist Government, however, 
continued to act solely as the requirements of the civil war dictated, alternately 
ordering the speeding-up of operations and hindering them with bombing and 
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machine-gunning. The Yellow River, it seemed, was not the property of the 
farmers but a kind of strategic weapon. 

What of famine? In order to keep a large town such as Shanghai alive— 
to allow, that is, the classes that ate to eat and those that didn’t to starve— 
approximately 80,000 tons of rice per month was necessary. Yet, however fertile 
the plains of the Yangtse delta, it was impossible to bring rice in if transport 
facilities were in chaos. Even if rice was brought in, coal was necessary for 
cooking and heating, and to keep up electricity supplies. Coal, in turn, was 
available in northern China, near Wuhan and in Szechwan Province, but the 
boats needed to bring it were all being used in the civil war. 

Then there were the confusion and losses resulting from the requisition- 
ing of industry brought in by the Japanese. I was myself an actual witness of 
the requisitioning of a small factory. Industry had been ordered to continue 
operations whether requisitioned or not, but this was impossible. First, a re- 
quisitioning official arrived accompanied by troops, saying he had been sent 
from Chungking. He fired off a series of questions. Where was the safe? How 
much was there in the storehouse? How many vehicles were there? Where 
were the (Japanese) owners, and how much money did they think the owners 
had? They then proclaimed that they were requisitioning the factory as “so- 
called enemy property,” and that it would be put under State ownership and 
management. The workers were treated as though they were so many colla- 
borators and rioters. And all things of any value were carried away in vehicles 
and sold—not only goods the factory had produced, but the machinery and 
everything down to the lubricating oil. 

After that, nothing more was heard from them. The factory, they had 
claimed, was to be put under State ownership and management, but no-one had 
any idea where, and what, the State was. All work, of course, came to a halt 
and the factory fell into dilapidation. Its workers went out to loaf on the 
streets, destined if the occasion arose to become real “lawless elements.” 

Only a short time had passed when the “proper” requisitioners arrived. 
The previous ones, they announced, had been scoundrels from the former 
Nanking government, and the troops they had brought had been spurious. 

Next, there was the flooding of the country with foreign goods under the 
name of relief, and the industrial havoc that this produced. At once, a deluge 
of UNRRA goods—goods for war purposes that America had overproduced— 
descended on the country. In theory, they were supposed to be distributed 
evenly all over the country, to the Communist and Kuomintang areas alike. 
UNRRA officials worked in all good faith, fighting against odds to get relief 
goods into the Communist zone, and were deeply impressed in the process by 
conditions they saw there. Even so, the civil war prevented the goods from being 
distributed widely, with the result that they quite literally overflowed onto the 
streets of Shanghai. 


Goods of every description, from canned food to others that were patently 
unnecessary came in, and in great quantities. Plastic handbags, high-quality 
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cosmetics, spirits, medical supplies, candy. ...While one cannot doubt the good 
faith of the UNRRA authorities, the effect was the same as dumping pure and 
simple, and anyone who wished to do so could have seen in it an attempt by 
America to keep her markets. These American goods, dirt-cheap and of ex- 
cellent quality, dealt a crushing blow to native industry. 

Here again, I am quite aware, the UNRRA officials concerned were 
deeply perturbed. Canned peanuts put peanut sellers out of business. Canned 
milk ruined sellers of fresh milk, so that milk merchants held demonstrations 
bringing their cows with them. Toward the end of 1946, the wholesale arrest 
of street merchanis selling “relief goods,” on the grounds that they were a blot 
on the city, provoked a large-scale riot. In short, it was borne home to local 
capitalists and the lowest levels of society alike that the capitalism of America, 
supposedly China’s ally, was in danger of killing Chinese industry with “kind- 
ness.” Relief, they realized, meant colonization and a dependent economy. 

Inflation—by August, 1945, prices in China were 600,000 times those 
of 1937. In 1946, I was drafted for work in the propaganda section of the 
Kuomintang, and received a monthly salary of 400,000 yuan per month. A 
jeep was necessary to bring employes’ wages from the bank. I was given board 
and lodging free in a dormitory, so I only needed it for incidental expenses, but 
even so I was invariably stony broke at the end of four days. 

Nobody looked on paper currency as money. Even rickshaw men and 
coolies feverishly bought up Parker 51’s, Max Factor lipstick, penicillin and 
blood plasma. Unable to read either their own language or English, they had 
no idea of what plasma was used for. No-one dreamt of stealing money. There 
are some figures, however, that are worth noting here. 

According to an announcement by the American State Department, China’s 
reserves of foreign currency at the end of the war with Japan were larger than 
ever before in her history. The principal national assets owned by the Nation- 
alist Government toward the end of the war were an accumulation of gold 
bars and American dollars unparalleled in Chinese history. At the end of 1945, 
they had reached $900 million, while gold, silver, foreign currency and foreign 
banknotes in private hands, though difficult to assess accurately, amounted to 
several hundred millions of American dollars. There are reasons for inferring, 
thus, that for those who were lucky and for businessmen who were bold and 
full of enterprise the war must have been far from disadvantageous. 

The civil war was not fought simply between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese People’s Army of Liberation. No sooner had the Nationalist Govern- 
ment transferred its capital from Chungking to Nanking than from Szechwan 
came a report of the appearance of local bandits and of unrest among the people. 
Qn top of their sufferings during the long years of resistance to the Japanese, 
the farmers were given no respite when the war ended, but had to struggle 
against local bandits. Again, the Nationalist Government had said that when 
the war had been won it would cease its levies of agricultural produce in kind. 
The farmers found, however, that this promise was utterly ignored and that 
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the requisitioning of crops continued. 

Where unemployment and the refugee problem are concerned there is 
little left to be said. One thing that may not be realized, however, is that the 
word “refugee” covered the whole social range. There were the “high-class” 
refugees who chartered planes, loaded them with gold bars and flew off to Hong- 
kong, North or South America, Rome or Paris. And there were the poor 
refugees at the other end of the scale, who became increasingly organized as 
time went by. It was not that they were organized by underground Communist 
agents, but that it had become impossible to stay human without organization. 
The effectiveness of their organization first showed itself in the rioting in Shang- 
hai in 1946. With organization, it was realized, special effects could be achieved 
in a riot—as, for instance, breaking the windows of a department store and 
storming in a body. 

The aims implied in the use in China of the words “resistance” and 
“victory” were completely different from the use in Japan of “victory” and 
similar words in relation to the war. The thing that was at stake in “resistance” 
and “victory” was social revolution—‘“liberation” in other words. Almost 
immediately after the Démei News Agency broadcast announcing that Japan 
had accepted the Potsdam Declaration was received in Shanghai, innumerable 
posters were plastered on walls all over the town. I was most struck by the 
fact that alongside those rejoicing in the victory, there were already some 
calling for a rise in factory workers’ living standards. 

The word “ts‘anshéng,” I believe, concentrates in one word the accurate 
perception that the Chinese had of the various realities of the postwar world 
that I have touched on above. This perception was somehow different from 
the outlook of the Japanese, who spoke of the Army of Occupation as an army 
“stationed in Japan,” and glossed over defeat as “the end of the war,” constantly 
trying by their use of words and the definitions they gave them to dodge the 
grim reality. 

In this accurate perception of reality can be found, I believe, one of the 
starting points toward the liberation and the founding of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. As we shall see later, however, it was only—if I may be permitted 
an odd expression—a halfway starting point, a fresh start in a process which 
had been going on for long past. 


LIBERATION 


Let us consider for a moment the international factors affecting China 
and the Chinese Communists in August, 1945, at the time of China’s “victory.” 
Where relations between the Chinese Communist Party and the Soviet Union 
were concerned, as well as the outlook of the Chinese intelligentsia on the 
Soviet Union’s policy toward China, there occurred an incident which created 
a shock equal to that created among European—and particularly French— 
intellectuals by the 1939 Soviet-German pact. This statement may cause some 
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raised eyebrows, but it is true. 

At the beginning of September, 1944, Ambassador Harriman and Mr. 
Hurley, American Ambassador to China, had a meeting with Soviet Foreign 
Minister Molotov in Moscow. At this meeting, Molotov made a statement which 
included the following points: 

1) The so-called Chinese Communist Party was, in fact, not Communist. 

2) The Soviet Government was not giving aid to the Chinese Com- 

munists. 

3) The Soviet Union had no desire for internal dissension or civil war 

in China. 

On April 15, 1945, the next year, Ambassador Hurley had an interview 
in Moscow with Stalin and Molotov, at which the latter two confirmed the 
remarks Molotov had made earlier. Hurley’s report on this interview is of 
extraordinary interest. At one point, for example, it says, “He (Stalin) spoke 
favorably of Chiang Kai-shek and said that while there had been corruption 
among certain officials of the National Government of China, he knew that 
Chiang Kai-shek was ‘selfless,’ ‘a patriot’ and that the Soviet in times past 
had befriended him.” He states, moreover, that a representative of the Chinese 
Communist Party as well as of the Nationalist Government should be allowed 
to attend the San Francisco conference on the founding of the United Nations. 
It is apparent from the document that the initiative here was taken by America 
in the person of President Roosevelt, and that it was Stalin and Molotov if 
anybody whose approval had to be sought. 

It was shortly after this that, in August, 1945, the Soviet-Chinese Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance was signed. In a memorandum attached to the 
treaty, the Soviet Union promised that it would give spiritual support and 
military aid only to the Nationalist Government, the central government of 
China. 

As far as I can judge, this memorandum came as an even more severe 
shock to Chinese intellectuals of all ages than the treaty itself. The aim of the 
Chinese Communist Party’s campaign of liberation was to let loose into this 
modern age the long pent-up forces of the Chinese people and their land, yet, 
to these intellectuals, it seemed that the Soviet Union, the supposed pioneer 
of people’s liberation, was wilfully abandoning it to its fate. 

In August, 1945, the Soviet Army marched into Manchuria. At the 
same time, both regular and guerrilla units of the Chinese People’s Army of 
Liberation began fighting and, throwing in their whole organization, liberated 
the larger part of Manchuria and northern China. In practice, however, the 
Soviet Union and the Chiang Kai-shek Government were bound by the Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance, and the Communist Party and its army, which had 
been fighting so fiercely in Manchuria, Jehol and North China, were forbidden 
to enter the big towns. The Japanese Army was forbidden to surrender to 
the Communist Army. It seemed perhaps that all the efforts made toward 
“people’s liberation” were destined to collapse together with the end of the 
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war against Japan. Rolling back into Taiyuan, the capital of Shanhsi, came 
the army of General Yen Hsi-shan, a former local warlord, riding in trains 
driven by the Japanese Army and training their guns on the farmers and the 
Red Army who had been guarding the farming villages in their absence. 

At the time of the Japanese surrender, the American Army airlifted three 
divisions of the Nationalist Army to the area embracing Shanghai, Nanking and 
Peking, and during the following five months transported a further 400,000 
to 500,000 by sea. In the autumn of 1945, I spoke to a young soldier on the 
Bund at Shanghai. A schoolboy volunteer, he had been trained in Burma and 
had studied both Japanese and English. Originally, he had been due to join 
the Occupation Army in Japan, but in the end he was being sent to Manchuria. 
So absurd was the state of affairs that soldiers trained in the tropics were being 
sent to Manchuria just at the approach of winter. 

American naval forces landed 55,000 troops in North China, occupied 
mines and local railroads in Tientsin and its neighborhood, and further trans- 
ported 228,000 Nationalist troops to Manchuria. American forces also brought 
in vast quantities of supplies—arms and ammunition, transport and communi- 
cation equipment, military supplies and clothing, medical necessities and the 
like. 

It was with an enormously powerful backing, thus, that the task of crush- 
ing out of existence the liberated zone was begun. And it was this that, in 
actuality, constituted the “civil war.” 

As far as I can judge from my contacts with Chinese intellectuals at the 
time, the shock of the Soviet’s stand in supporting Chiang and not recognizing 
the Communists also caused them to do some serious thinking. It made them 
wonder whether, in building up vast liberated areas all over the country, in 
freeing people from the landowners and the local warlords, they had done 
anything unnecessary; whether, in trying to permit human beings to live like 
human beings, they had done anything unnatural. As a result of this self- 
examination, they were able once more to feel confident that, fundamentally, 
they had done nothing unessential, nothing unnatural. 

In this was apparent another example of their stolid perception of reality, 
evolved from an appraisal of the international situation as it concerned China 
and complimenting that perception of the true state of affairs at home embodied 
in the word “ts‘anshéng.” This perception formed the second “starting point” 
for development in the postwar period. Here again, however, as I shall show 
again later, it was only a “halfway starting point.” From the very beginning, 
they had acted in the confidence that they were only doing what was right and 
proper for the Chinese people. 


I was able to verify this for myself on my second visit to China in 1957. 
On August 28, 1945, Mao Tse-tung flew into Chungking at the request of 
Ambassador Hurley for conferences with the Nationalists. I was taken to see 
the house at which he and his aides stayed during their visit, a crude, two- 
storied structure in an untidy street. To my great astonishment, the whole 
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building was constructed so that the Communist delegates could be kept under 
constant surveillance by Nationalist agents, with special antechambers, spyholes, 
and all the paraphernalia of the Peeping Tom. No private discussion—in fact, 
no privacy of any kind—was possible. Only a quite extraordinary confidence and 
sense of purpose, a belief that even if they themselves were killed the Chinese 
revolution would come to fruition, could have preserved the nerves of Mao 
and his associates in such surroundings. Not only did they keep sane, however, 
but Mao actually found time to write extempore verse—or at least, brush up 
what he had ~ritten on the plane—extolling the great leaders of China’s past. 

What, however, is meant exactly by the word “liberated?” I recall that 
in the spring of 1946, when I was working in the propaganda section of the 
Kuomintang, I was taken to a certain university and made to give a talk on 
Japan. One of the students there asked me a question. The Japanese Com- 
munist Party, he had heard, had laid down that the American Army of Occu- 
pation was a “liberation army.” He did not see how an army from a capitalist 
country, however much it talked of democratization, could be expected in the 
long run to support any “people’s liberation.” Ignorant of politics as I was 
I was thrown completely off balance by the question. 

Throughout the whole of our recent visit to Communist China, we almost 
never heard Chinese people use the words “revolution,” “before the revolution” 
or “since the revolution.” It was almost always “liberation,” “before the libera- 
tion,” and so on. From such things, I as an amateur observer received the firm 
impression that, for the Chinese people, the revolution was not so much a 
political, ideological thing as something more real and practical—a real libera- 
tion of the people and resources of the land, aimed at the happiness of the 
people and transcending the preoccupation with ideologies and methodology 
of the Western and Japanese intelligentsia. 


Let us consider a few examples that illustrate the nature of the 
“liberation.” In Chungking, we visited a newly-established agricultural co- 
operative which, though within the city limits, was about 20 minutes by car 
from the center. Before the liberation, about 95% of the villagers’ land was 
owned by landlords. The farmers rented the land from them and borrowed 
the agricultural implements necessary for cultivation. The remaining 5% was 
owned by owner-farmers and middle-class farmers. The burden on the farmers 
was frightening. First, there was a kind of money rent paid to the landlord, 
the amount being fixed irrespective of whether the harvest was good or not. 
Secondly, 90% of the harvest, again without regard to its size, must be paid 
in kind to the landlord. Thirdly, there was a kind of caution money: a fixed 
amount was deposited with the landlord, from which deductions were made 
whenever the farmer was unable to pay the full value of the first two taxes. 
When it was all gone, the tenant was driven off his land. 

In addition, at three seasons—the spring, early summer and autumn 
festivals—the tenants had to give presents of eggs, new grain, pigs, glutinuous 
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rice and the like, as well as working for one-fifth the reward of normal times. 
Working in this way, the pay they got for a year’s work was enough to keep 
them alive for only three months. For the remaining five months of the work- 
ing year, they lived by cultivating the ditches and roadsides. In winter, they 
could eat only twice a day. A single suit of clothing had to last them seven 
or eight years, while they had to make do with one quilt for sleeping for at 
least ten years. Each household could afford only 500 grams of oil for its lamps 
per month. One koku (about five bushels) of unhulled rice would bring in 
enough money for one vacuum flask. Manufactured products of any kind were 
beyond their purses. Eighty-three percent suffered from a disease, similar in 
its symptoms to locomotor ataxia, caused by parasites. Out of every ten children 
born, only three or four reached adulthood. Only the children of the landlords 
and the rich farmers could go to school, 85% remaining illiterate. When pests 
attacked the crops, the only thing to do was to stand by and watch helplessly. 

Undeniably, Chiang Kai-shek made promises. Undeniably, he promised 
to reduce taxes—once the war was over. Such promises are proof that there 
were strong demands from the farmers, but that is all. It was impossible to 
honor them in practice. 

Since the liberation, it has become possible to eat three meals a day all 
the year round, and the diet now includes pork, as well as—thanks to the 
creation of fish farms—fresh fish. Now, there are orchards too. Sufferers from 
the parasitic disease have decreased to 3% of the population. School attendance 
is 100%. This cooperative alone had six schools with 36 classes. Some are even 
attending university. Children rarely die nowadays. Production has gone 
up. The People’s Government is giving aid to the farmers; it is introducing 
new strains and techniques and supplying chemical fertilizers and agricultural 
chemicals, so that it has become possible to switch from a single crop to three 
crops per year—two of rice and one of wheat. (It must be remembered, of 
course, that Szechwan has a subtropical climate.) 

The Government, for its part, takes 7% of the total harvest, and tax 
on the farmer’s total income, including other sources, is 2%. Eighty-one per- 
cent of the cooperative’s members are living what would have been, before the 
liberation, the lives of middle-class or rich farmers, while they have managed to 
amass savings of from 90 yuan to 4,500 yuan (about $37.50 to $1,875) per family. 
Before the liberation, it was unthinkable that a farmer should have any savings. 
In facts such as these lies the reason for the exceptional wealth of the People’s 
Government today, which is revealed in the way it can meet the vast expenses 
required for the large-scale basic construction works it is carrying out through- 
out the country—even down to the repair and maintenance of old temples and 
historic sites. The farmers and their children can now have, on the average, 
one new suit of clothes per year, as well as one new quilt every three years. 
For the approximately one percent of the houses in the village that have no 
labor power, the cooperative provides what is known as the “five reliefs”’— 
clothing, food, housing, education and burial. Yet it says, “We are not satisfied 
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with the present situation. It is our hope to progress still further till we have 
mechanized our farming.” 

This is not to claim, of course, that this present stage was reached with- 
out painful incidents on the way. In this very district two landlords who had 
killed a farmer who failed to pay his rent, committed rape and opposed the 
land reforms were executed. 

Though this cooperative, being close to a large city, is hardly one of 
the poorest, its standards of living (insofar as such comparisons are at all 
possible) are probably less than one-fourth the level of those of Japanese 
farmers in the Kanto Plain around Tokyo. Even so, one can get some idea 
of the results achieved in the eight years since the liberation. 


In a small drinking place in Shanghai, I started a conversation of a kind 
with the proprietor, using scraps of the Shanghai dialect and Mandarin just as 
they came back to my head. The proprietor, to my surprise, spoke in Mandarin. 
I asked if he was Pekingese himself, but, no, he was a true native of Shanghai. 
After the liberation, he had studied writing and learnt Mandarin, which has 
begun to spread over the country at an enormous rate. The speedy integration 
of China as a single nation has, as this indicates, begun. The proprietor of 
the bar had seven children, one at university, one at middle school and one at 
primary school. The remaining four, I deduced, had been born in a rush soon 
after the liberation. In the village mentioned above, before the liberation, 
80% of the farmers had been too poor to marry. I asked the driver of a pedicab 
in Shanghai whether he was married. Yes, he said, the liberation had given 
him the means to do so. His wife worked as a member of a “cleanliness squad” 
—i.e., as a roadsweeper. 

Here lies the profoundest significance of the liberation—that it has 
allowed people for the first time to live as human beings. Before the liberation, 
one should remember, the poorer farmers would kill at birth any daughters 
that were born to them. 

How, then, has the liberation affected women? The new marriage law— 
though only one thing among many—must have amounted to a fundamental 
overturning of China’s traditional social setup. Not only in the agricultural 
villages, but in the steam power station at Chungking and the machine-tool 
factory under construction at Wuhan, I saw women working perfectly at ease 
with the most formidable machinery. The conductor of the train from Peking 
to Shanghai was a woman in her twenties, as were all the workers in the 
train from Chengtu to Chungking. There is no need for a woman to stop 
work after her marriage, since ample creches are provided for young children. 
In the dining-room of the Peking Hotel, I even saw two pregnant waitresses 
walking big-bellied and ponderous between the tables. 

The lower classes, thus, are marrying nowadays, and they no longer have 
to worry about the education of their daughters. China will eventually have 
to do some hard thinking about the population problem, and the question is 
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already attracting serious attention from governmental authorities. I myself 
was amused to see in a pharmacy a contraceptive jelly with the name (literally 
translated) of “Healthy Pleasure Honey,” but for the authorities it is no such 
laughing matter. 

Throughout the towns and villages of China, not only human beings but 
nature itself has been liberated. The putting of the land’s natural resources at 
the nation’s disposal, combined with the spread of education—and scientific 
education in particular—will almost doubtless come to have an enormous sig- 
nificance in the near future. It may even, at some not distant date, effect a 
profound change in the economic balance of the world. There is a great 
significance even im small things such as the large number of students who elect 
to study geology. 

After the liberation, a railway was built between Chungking and Chengtu, 
and when we were there a train called “Chinese Youth” was running the course. 
A highway had been constructed on from Chengtu to beyond Lhasa in Tibet, 
and trucks were travelling along it. When they did so they found, contrary 
to what they believed, that in Tibet, though furs were necessary at night, it was 
extremely warm and pleasant in the daytime. 

The present state of the country—I felt—is in some ways similar to 
that of America in the 1880’s and 90's, as far as I can judge what that was 
from purely book knowledge. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In the northwest suburbs of Peking, there is a whole district devoted 
to education. Here, so many schools, universities and hostels have been, and 
are still being built over a vast area that, without exaggeration, one can 
traverse the district in a car without ever seeming to reach the end. When 
I went to Chengtu, I was surprised to see university students building their 
university themselves. The city houses Szechwan University, which is also 
being expanded at a terrific rate. The academic level of these institutions 
of learning may still perhaps be low. I seem to remember that a report by 
a mission of atomic physicists that went from Japan stated that it was about 
20 years behind that in this country. Even so, one cannot but be impressed, 
first by their overwhelming number, and secondly by the vigor that is born 
of the close correspondence between their enthusiasm for learning and their 
enthusiasm for building their fatherland anew. 


Indeed, as one of their student songs goes, they are almost literally 
“building a new Great Wall of China.” The actual Great Wall was built 
with stones and brick. Their universities, factories, hostels and hospitals are 
likewise almost all built of brick, and the number of humans who are sweating 
to build them can hardly be fewer than the number who were forced into 
slave labor to build the Great Wall. 

The people who worked to put the Great Bridge over the Yangtse- 
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kiang at Wuhan, the people who worked to develop the regions of the north- 
west and in all the other basic construction work, the people who are still 
working today—in their numbers they must far outstrip the total working 
population at the time the Great Wall was constructed. Using bamboo scaffold- 
ing and straw baskets to carry the earth, they are building the most modern 
automation factories. Town construction is similarly going ahead on a large 
scale. In Chungking and other places, one might almost say that the majority 
of the town was new. 

In these basic construction works, the work probably always follows 
much the same order: first, crude eating places are set up, then the simultaneous 
planned construction of factories, universities, hostels, hospitals and places of 
amusement is begun. As soon as one part of a factory is ready, operations 
are begun. Hostels are occupied as they are finished, and the education of 
the workers begins. The machine tool factory which we saw under construc- 
tion at Wuhan was a good example. The machinery that had been assembled 
there came from almost everywhere in China—Mukden, Tientsin, Peking, 
Chengtu, Shanghai, Chungking, Hsinan, and so on indefinitely. 

Where, then, do the funds for such operations come from? If 600 
million people save one yuan each and 600 million yuan’s worth of govern- 
ment bonds can be bought, what can be done with the money? A socialist 
economy is extremely easy to grasp. With 600 million yuan, one can build 
150 ships of 2,000 tons each; one steel factory with a yearly output of 600,000 
tons; 2,500 middle schools with 12 classes each; or 20 spinning mills of 80,000 
spindles each. These facts were proclaimed on posters that we saw wherever 
we went. 

What about science and technique? At innumerable points in the 
main thoroughfares of the large cities we found large, government-operated 
“New China” bookstores. As a sample, I went into shops of this kind in 
Peking and Shanghai that specialized in books on science and technique. I 
was duly impressed. The shelfs were filled with a whole array of works 
proceeding in a number of finely ordered stages from ABC matters such as 
how to set a saw right up to electronics and atomic energy. Socialism, it 
occurred to me, is perhaps more favorable to advances in natural science than 
in literature or the arts. 

It was while we were in Communist China that the Soviet Union 
launched its second artificial satellite. Here and there, in schools and public 
places in China, there appeared things similar to wall newspapers explaining 
the artificial satellite, arranged so that, if one read all the way along from left 
to right, one got a general idea of how the satellite was made and worked. 
There were crowds there to read them, but no-one made any great fuss. Interest 
there was, but for them the most important thing is their daily basic construc- 
tion work, where one day’s work means one day’s progress. If this goes on at 
the same rate for another thirty years, this vast and populous land bids fair 
to become another America. 
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However outdated the methods being used for basic construction work 
may be, if the facilities they produce in reality are the newest and the most 
modern, then the result is modern however old-fashioned its surroundings may 
be. At one time, one should remember, America itself was, compared with 
Europe, nothing but a vast backward country. 

Major changes seem to be in progress in world history. The backward 
countries are using the accumulated energy of 2,000 years and (at first, at least) 
the old-fashioned methods in use for 2,000 years in order to modernize them- 
selves. A thought occurred to me very forcibly once on a trip to India, as 
I gazed in succession at the relics and ruins of thousands of years with which 
the country is littered. They are, without doubt, a wonderful legacy. Yet, 
when all is said and done, all this means is, surely, that they are lying around 
there inactive—so long, at least, as the energy that they represent cannot be 
extracted from them, modernized and put to use for basic construction work 
for the happiness of the people. 

When I saw the Great Bridge over the Yangtse-kiang, I felt I was 
seeing history in the raw. But—some may challenge me—however big it is, 
it remains, after all, only a bridge made with blueprints from the Soviet 
Union, and there is no need to puff it up into “history.” 

That is so—yet let us consider it a little more. The Yangtse has been 
flowing millions of years, from before man put in his appearance. It has 
been flowing there ever since the Chinese came to live there. And even since 
history was first thought up, it has been flowing there for thousands of years. 
During all that time, it has been absolutely impossible for anyone to put a 
bridge over it. It was something, as the Chinese liked to say, that “couldn't 
be helped,” for which “there was no way.” For it to have beep achieved in 
reality is a complete denial of the philosophy of “can’t be helped” and “no 
way.” Who made this denial possible? The people themselves. This is the 
kind of reality that I at least call history. To put it in another way, the 
energy of the people, so long stored up in the form of a negation, has been 
released under the stimulus of the present, and the bridge has done more 
than link the north and south banks of the Yangtse-kiang—more important, it 
is a bridge to the fuiure. 

The basic construction work and remodelling of nature in progress in 
China and the Soviet Union has a philosophical meaning for the people. The 
awareness that in a backward country its very backwardness is a privilege and 
a Weapon serves as a springboard for the nation. In such nations today, it 
follows, the nation’s existence—its historical reality—are guaranteed not so much 
by the legacy of the past as by the promise of the future. In a factory at 
Wuhan, I saw a poster which said, “Let us work at basic construction work 
for one hundred years; let us raise safety and quality.” So they really intend 
to do it for a hundred years? I thought. They seem to believe they will, 
and that is why they need peace so much. 

At the beginning of the essay I spoke of the two elements in that 
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realistic outlook on which the liberation and the establishment of the Chinese 
People’s Republic were based—the perception of the nature of China’s “victory” 
in the war, and the perception that they could not then rely on help from the 
Soviet Union. In reality, though, these are only two elements among many. 
As I have pointed out already, moreover, they are really ouly milestones along 
the way, and not true starting points. 

I myself used to believe that they were basic and fundamental, but my 
last trip to Communist China made me alter my views. I amended them 
partly when I saw all kinds of historical relics of the Red Army and Liberation 
Army in the museums at Chungking and Chengtu, and finally when I visited 
the agrarian movement lecture center presided over in Canton in the 20's by 
Mao Tse-tung. At this center, I saw the textbooks actually used in primary 
schools in soviets set up by the Chinese Communists in Kianghsi Province, 
Jui-chin and Chingkang-shan (1928). In other words, from the very beginning 
they already had their primary school textbooks, their draft constitution and 
their paper money, and were already putting into practice their economic 
policy and their farmers’ liberation movement. I already knew such facts in 
theory, yet I was still impressed when I saw them with my own eyes. 

The Red Army’s famous great trek to the west was not simply a move- 
ment of troops: it was the movement, the expansion of a government and a 
nation, the movement and expansion of liberation itself. The Socialist revolu- 
tion in China, it seems to me, was essentially different from any “seizure of 
power” such as took place in Russia. It was a gradual, long drawn-out process 
of liberating the people. 








Life With Dogs in the Antarctic 


Nishibori Eizaburd 


HERE is a certain romantic sound to the word “sled,” whether dog sled 
or otherwise. A sled, gliding through the cold pine forests of the north; 
and, far behind, two lines in the snow. Sounding on and on to the trot 

of the horses, the jingling of bells—only that sound to break the silence, and 
an occasional thud as snow falls from the branches. The boundless sadness of 
those who live in remote places. On an ice-blue sled, wrapped in a quilt crimson 
as fire—perhaps the elegant white face is that of the ice princess of northern 
legend. 

The dog sled is faster, and its world is harsher, a world of ice with not 
even a withered tree to break the monotony. As far as the eye can see, and on 
to the limits of the land, an unbroken ashen waste. It gives way to a dim, 
icy sky, the same ashen color. A thin line appears on the barely distinguishable 
horizon. It comes nearer—a sled and dogs, speeding into the infinity before 
them. Sled and dogs are bright red, and the men too are dressed in red. Like 
a red arrow, the sled moves past, to float up in the ashen space, neither earth 
nor sky. In the gathering darkness, the aurora falls like fold upon fold of 
brilliant satin. Threading its way left and right, as if on a spiral stairway, the 
sled climbs silently into the sky. It zigzags its way to the top, and disappears in 
the void. 

Such is the story invented by natives of the glacier wastes. Perhaps the 
red sled and the red dogs are the dream of the dweller in an ashen world. 

The sled of the far north has reappeared in a land of ice and snow at 
the other end of the world: sled dogs halfway around the world from home, 
running on and on to the south across the Antarctic Continent, pulling a load 
of tents and pemmican—the dogs of the first Japanese Antarctic Winter Ex- 
pedition. 


“Toe, toe, toe!” came the command to advance. 

Our dogs were Saghaliens, sled dogs found, as the name suggests, over 
the whole of the island of Saghalien. The breed seems to stem from another 
northern dog, the Samoyed. Now that Saghalien is Russian, pure Saghaliens 
are hard to come by; but a team was assembled from dogs scattered over Hok- 
kaid6, Japanese territory to the south. Though the team was trained in Japan 
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to answer commands, this hothouse training, so to speak, was as much use 
against the limitless glacial wastes of the Antarctic as a pygmy against a giant. 
By the time we began making preparations for wintering, the dogs were next 
to useless, thoroughly befuddled by the long sea voyage and by the Antarctic 
plains, where right and left were indistinguishable. Two months later, when 
construction was finished and a few more fall days were left, we began intense 
training for the spring expeditions to the mainland. 

“Toe, toe, toe!” came K’s voice again. “Toe, toe, toe!” The dogs were 
no doubt doing their best, but they seemed unable to run in a straight line. 
Invariably they swerved to the left or the right. When, upon repeated attempts, 
it became clear that the results were not promising, a new plan was tried: a 
man was put out in front, and the sled stopped until he was some distance off; 
then, “Toe, toe, toe!” and the dogs aimed at him. When they arrived, they 
rested until he was again some distance away. The process was repeated scores, 
hundreds of times. 

“Toe, toe, toe, toe, toe, toe, toe, toe!” Only the voice breaking the silence 
of the Antarctic ice fields. Eleven o’clock on a mid-May morning, and the sun 
was not yet up. One could hardly believe that it was of this world, the dim, 
rose land melting back into—drawn up into—an indigo sky in which one or 
two stars were still shining. From eleven-thirty the sun showed a bit of itself 
to the north, made its way across the horizon, slipped behind the icebergs and 
re-emerged, and finally disappeared below the horizon at one-thirty. Afterwards, 
a world of dim rose light again, and a voice calling to the dogs. 


By the time “Toe, toe, toe!” had to some extent been mastered, winter 
was closing in. Gales followed for days on end; but “kai” (“right”) and “choi” 
(“left”) remained. Stubbornly, the training routine continued. “Kai, kai, kai!” 
hundreds of times, while someone led the dogs around in a large circle. Finally 
they would have it—but the next morning it would be quite gone, and the 
routine would begin all over again. 

“Shall we give it up? It’s useless to expect them to turn at a command.” 

I have no idea how many times this remark was made. We thought only 
of the spring explorations, however, and somehow kept ourselves at it. Day after 
day we came back exhausted, beating life into numb hands, our faces almost 
against the snowy ground in the darkness. At length we wintered in, having 
prepared the way, however inadequately, for the spring. 


BLIZZARD ON YTRE ISLAND 


Before the long spring expedition, we had a number of short trips planned. 
This is the story of a mid-August trip to Ytre Island, some forty kilometers south 
of our base, in search of penguin nests. 

It had been cloudy all morning. From about twenty kilometers to the 
south, Ytre Island, visible in the distance, clouded over, and flurries of snow 
began to fall in the south wind. The section was a cemetery of icebergs, 
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hundreds of them, like a downtown street in a large city. The training so 
painfully acquired was quite useless in these close quarters. In near desperation, 
we had to walk ahead and guide the dogs past the barrier. 

At two in the afternoon we reached Ytre. The south wind had stopped, 
and in the bottomless silence large crystals of snow were falling. Just as we 
had decided to make camp, early though it was—the dogs had pulled weli— 
we heard a roar and a cloud of snow arose from the jagged lines of the island 
some hundreds of meters ahead. What would it be? Whatever it was, it was 
coming this way. “A blizzard!” By the time we recognized it, the cloud was 
within a hundred meters of us. Ten meters away, five, three, two—only a meter 
away—and in the roar the land disappeared. For some time there was nothing 
to do but face down-wind, cover our faces, and try to keep from being swept 
away. After four or five minutes the wind seemed to let up a little. The 
dogs were flat on the ground, half buried in the moving drifts. Not a minute 
was to be wasted in putting up tents. I called to the others, and we began to 
undo the ropes. In a second the matting and the gloves I had taken off were 
far off down-wind. 

“Careful. We'll have to fasten everything down tight,” I shouted, but 
I had to repeat it several times before anyone heard me. At length we had 
the tent out. One plunged inside, and the other three held the ropes, waiting 
for the pole to go up. Unfortunately we were on sea ice, which would not 
take pegs. We had to fasten certain of the ropes to the sled, and hold the 
tent down from the inside. All the while the snow was running under our 
feet! and the down-wind side of the tence was disappearing in the drifts. The 
dogs were motionless, already under a quilt of snow. Large crystals had been 
falling quietly; and now, a scant twenty minutes later, we were in a hell of 
snow and wind gone mad. When we had finally put up the tent and made 
ourselves a space in the storm, however, we felt better. 

Outside, the storm gathered force. The floor of the tent rose, the sides 
seemed about to rip open, the pole about to crack. We got into our sleeping 
bags with our stockings and gloves on, ready to put on our shoes if the tent 
should rip. To the sound of the gale pounding the tent, we finally dozed off, 
thinking far-off thoughts of Scott and Mawson. 


SLEDDING IN DEAD WINTER. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF KUMA 


Late in August we set out for the south coast of Liitzow-Holm, on 
the mainland about a hundred kilometers south of the base. The trip was 
by way of preliminary exploration for the spring expedition to the mountains 
three hundred kilometers inland. We had thought that from late August the 
temperature would rise, but we were wrong. Late August and early September 
are in fact the coldest times of the Antarctic year. The temperature stayed 
at thirty degrees below zero, the snow grated against the runners like sand. As 


1. It is far commoner for snow in the Antarctic to come from the side than from above. There is 
much more snow along the ground than a few meters up. 
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their breath froze to their whiskers and hair, the dogs took on devil masks. 
They had a half-ton of cargo to pull, and, with the bad snow conditions, 
they were soon exhausted. We of course pushed from behind, and without 
someone in the lead they would not run. When fissures opened in the 
snow, they would stop dead in their tracks. It was all we could do to 
make fifteen kilometers a day. The temperature stayed at thirty below, 
the wind was savagely cold, and anything left still for a moment had the 
warmth sucked out of it. To walk was a pleasure. Body temperature 
began to fall the moment one stopped, and the hands and feet went numb. 
It was necessary to fight off the cold by constantly stamping the feet and 
beating the hands, and slapping at the nose and face. The wind was 
frightening, but perspiration could be frightening too. As long as the hands 
and feet are dry, one does not especially feel the cold even at thirty below, but 
the trouble begins when socks and gloves are wet. It takes more calories to 
warm gloves and socks and a body than to warm a similar space of cold but 
dry air. 

On clear days when there was not much wind, we would have lunch 
without putting up a tent. Unfortunately we had not brought dried bread. 
Our sandwiches were of ordinary bread, which in low temperatures freezes too 
hard to be dented. We would wrap sandwiches in vinyl at night and sleep 
embracing them, and by the following morning they would somehow have 
softened enough to be eaten. 

On the fourth day, we entered the zone of the ice domes, a band of 
gently rounded icebergs stretching on by the score, some fifty meters high and 
two or three kilometers wide. Iceberg after iceberg, and still more icebergs 
to cross. 

After great labors, we made our way through, and arrived at the north 
cape of Padda Island. It is here that the great glacier from the depths of 
Liitzow-Holm Bay hits Padda Island, and the district is a field of jagged ice, 
pushing and twisting and piling in sawtooth ridges. 

“Toe, toe, toe! Kai, kai, kai!” 

The performance of Shiro, by now fairly well acquainted with the terrain, 
was admirable. Swerving now left and now right around the ice pinnacles, he 
led the way south. There were innumerable cracks, through which forbiddingly 
black water showed itself. Once several dogs fell in, but they were promptly 
pulled out by the combined strength of their fellows. The wet dogs seemed 
wholly unconcerned. Very soon they were clattering masses of ice. 

In eight days the cruel journey was over, and we were ready to turn 
back. Some seven or eight kilometers from camp we saw a black spot in the 
distance. A snow tractor. Someone had come to meet us, thinking that this 
would be the day of our return, and to give the tractor a tesi run. 

“Well done, well done! The dogs must be tired too. Suppose we 
hitch the sled to the tractor and turn them loose.” 

There seem to have been doubts about whether or not the dogs would 
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reach the base safely, left to themselves; but there were no cracks or other 
special dangers in the seven or eight kilometers that remained. And indeed 
had there not been the Riki incident? In the three days when we were fighting 
that storm forty kilometers to the south of Ytre, the old dog Riki had slipped 
out of his chain. Unable to find him, we had at length turned back without 
him. Three or four days later a very thin and hungry Riki appeared at the 
base. Here the distance was short, and, more important, the tractor would 
be with them. 

Jumping and frolicking, the dogs ran before and after the tractor. When 
we reached base that evening, however, there were only twelve of the fifteen. 
Goré, Anko, and Kuma were missing. 

“What's happened to them?” 

“Oh, they'll be along.” 

Such was the talk over the dinner table. No one was really worried. 

Early in the morning we were awakened by a whimpering. Delighted, 
we ran out; but only Gord had come back. 

“All by yourself? What have you done with Anko and Kuma?” asked 
K. Goré hung his head, and took food apologetically. 

Anko and Kuma did not come back the next day. Three days passed, 
and four. Finally we sent out a search party. 

“Anko-o-o. Kuma-a-a.” 

But only the echo came back in the stillness. The party proceeded south. 
Finally, at the border of West Ongul Island, we saw a black spot moving in 
the distance. K. called and it stopped, then turned and ran frantically in our 
direction. It was Anko. Like a hungry demon he ate the bread we offered. 
Anko had a strong body, but was by nature somewhat timid and lady-like. 
Tears poured from the golden crescent eyes that were his distinguishing feature. 

His belly full, Anko was happy again. He ran off to the men he could 
see beyond the frozen straits, and there again had sandwiches for two. Now 
that we have found Anko—but though the thought made us all the more 
determined, we were in the end unable to find Kuma. 

We finally gave up. When we were almost back at the base we saw 
tracks. Kuma’s, without a doubt. They went as far as the base, then made 
an about-face and started toward the continent opposite. We turned the tractor 
around and followed, but in the hard snow as we approached the mainland 
they disappeared. 

“Why?” 

No one knew. The dogs had been any number of times to the spot where 
we had released them. With their sense of direction, they must have recognized 
it. Tracks, moreover, and footprints churned up the snow between there and 
the base. There were no crevasses into which a dog might fall. 

Do dogs have a homecoming instinct strain in their nature? Or are 
they at heart wanderers like their distant ancestors? 

We did not know. It was a fact, however, that Kuma was different from 
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the other dogs. He was sullen and if anything a trifle dull, but he had an 
imposing countenance, and in the harness he would pull until he fell from 
exhaustion. That was enough to endear him to all of us. 

Probably he wanted freedom. He did not take to humans, and, in the 
wild independence of his nature, he disliked the dull, chained life of the base. 
Even knowing that warm food awaited him there, he surrendered to the freedom 
of the icy wastes. 

In the howling Antarctic wind, the snowdrifts flow like water. They come 
from the limitless distance, cold and beautiful—to be scattered in the limitless 
distance beyond? Somewhere in this land of perpetual ice, Kuma is sleeping 
with a satisfied expression on his face. I have no doubt about it. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD DOG TETSU 


In December, three members of the expedition and fourteen dogs set off 
to explore the Prince Olaf coast northeast of the base. Surprisingly, rain fell 
two or three days before our departure, turning the face of the snow into an 
ice-blue skating rink. With a scraping the sled would slip to the left or the 
right. For all the difficulty of gaining a foothold, however, the dogs pulled 
steadily ahead. On the evening of the third day, when we had pitched camp 
by an open cliff, we had news by wireless that the old dog Tetsu was dying. 


In the Antarctic night, when the stars were bright even at two in the 
afternoon, Tetsu would be howling. Tetsu was the one exception among the 
dogs, who kept their peace outside however intense the cold. Back in Japan, 
Tetsu had been the second lead dog; but he could not fight off age. When we 
had wintered in, it became apparent that he was losing his strength. For that 
reason, perhaps, he was the only dog sensitive to the cold. Unable to sleep 
well outside, he would howl to get into the hut. 

When occasionally they were unchained, the other dogs would immediately 
head for Shiroko, the female, or for the garbage dump; but Tetsu would bound 
for the hut. Presently he learned to get loose by himself, and in storms he would 
often sneak inside. The other dogs would be patiently enduring the cold, and 
there Tetsu would be,.warm and contented on the matting. It was less annoy- 
ing than amusing. 

“You worm. You call yourself a Saghalien?” we would scold, but that 
did not bother Tetsu. Age will catch up with a person, his expression seemed 
to say. 

In October we made a two-hundred-kilometer expedition to Botnnuten. 
In the unexpectedly deep snow of the interior, ten kilometers a day was the 
very best we could make. Then one day the hoped-for wind came up, and 
by the next morning the soft snow had blown away, leaving a hard surface 
for sledding. The tent was half-buried in the flying snow, however, and the 
dogs, who knew how to protect themselves against even such trying weather, 
were curled up tight in their snowdrifts, warmer than if they had been up and 
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about. Even though it meant losing heat, most of them would get up and 
offer greetings when one of us came near; but Tetsu only opened his eyes, some- 
what apologetically—it really was too cold, we would have to forgive him. 
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When warmth came back in the spring, Tetsu came to life. The bitch 
Shiroko was in heat. It would be her first litter, and for her mate we chose 
from among the young dogs with the strongest frames and the best breeding. 
Kuma, who later disappeared, was the first candidate. The maiden Shiroko 
seemed extremely dissatisfied with all the young dogs, however, and drove them 
away one after another. Tetsu, who knew how to slip out of his chain, ultimately 
won her favors. His rich experience, no doubt, and his manliness in a crisis 
carried the day. It was this Tetsu who was dying. 


After the message announcing that Tetsu’s condition was serious, we heard 
nothing more. The temperature was fairly high, around freezing. The snow 
melted and refroze into lumps of ice, like a rasp against the dogs’ feet. One 
foot after another would be slashed, and there would be a sad trail of red 
spots across the snow. Yet they pulled on. Unable to watch, we gave them 
our socks, but immediately the socks would tear. The number of dogs was 
large, and after numerous changes we were left with only the socks we had on. 

The second week after the report on Tetsu, we somehow reached our 
goal and returned to the base. Though failing, Tetsu was still alive. He 
greeted his comrades with a bark that made one wonder how it could have come 
from such a body. The stockings on their wounds seemed to bring home the 
extent of their labors. He somehow forced himself to his feet and wagged his 
tail, as if thanking them and telling them that he had been lonely. 

Tetsu died the next morning, a contented expression on his face. We 
were told that, time after time, he had been on the point of death and had 
revived. He was cremated some days later, with the whole expedition present, 
and his memorial tablet was put up beside that of the vanished Kuma. 

Tetsu was an old dog and he did not like the cold, but he was a good 
dog. Even as he grew weaker he had a good head. Along with Kuma, he 
worked well in support of the lead dog, Shiro. When Shiro would begin to 
swerve, Tetsu would puil in the other direction. When penguins came up and 
threatened to throw the train into confusion, Tetsu would again pull in the 
opposite direction and somehow preserve order. Perhaps it was only coincidence 
that he died the morning after his fellows returned; but those of us who shared 
pleasure and pain with the dogs for a year somehow know now how he felt. 
He was waiting for them to come back. I think so even now. 


It is the end of May. In the Antarctic, at the Japanese Showa Base, night 
is closing in. In that silent world, Tetsu’s memorial tablet catches the dim 
sun low over the icebergs, and casts a long shadow down the hill that overlooks 
the base. 
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East and West Meet in Paris 


Maeda Tamon 


NESCO has accomplished a great deal in the more than ten years since 
its foundation in 1945; but having on the one hand a wide range of 
duties in education, science, and culture, and on the other extremely 

limited financial resources, its strength has tended to be dispersed. Upon 
mature reflection, therefore, it came to be felt that the organization’s efforts 
should be concentrated on the most important work, and projects undertaken 
in order. At the general conference in New Delhi in 1956, attention was 
focussed upon a “Major Project on the Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values,” and agreement was reached upon a ten-year plan 
in which the member nations would work through UNESCO for the advance- 
ment of the project. 

To consider concrete plans for achieving this end, an Advisory Council 
was set up, with action to follow its deliberations and recommendations. In 
April of last year and again in February of this year the Council met at the 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris. 

I was chosen to represent Japan on the Council, and took part in both 
conferences. The Council at first had eighteen members equally divided be- 
tween the East and the West: from the East, Egypt, India, Iran, Japan, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Lebanon, Pakistan, and Vietnam; and from the West, Germany, the 
United States, Mexico, the Netherlands, the Soviet Union, Spain, France, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom. (The absence of China is conspicuous, and the 
reasons are not hard to imagine. It is most inconvenient for the deliberations 
of the Council.) 

At the conference this year, upon the recommendation of the UNESCO 
Executive Board, three more countries were added: Morocco, Poland, and 
Argentina. 

What, in fact, is the East, and what the West? This is a troublesome 
problem, but here it was avoided by accepting the common-sense notions of 
the Oriental and the Occidental. 

There has long been intercourse in various forms between East and 
West, but recently it has become particularly active, and relations have become 
particularly close. After the war, most of the countries of the East threw 
off the bonds of colonialism, and, turning from the course they had until then 
followed of seeing Western culture only through the controlling powers, set 
out to develop their independent cultural life, and, toward that end, to 
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appraise the wide range of Western culture with new eyes. At the same 
time, the rise of a new nationalism led them to reappraise their own cultural 
values. The Western nations, for their part, came to reflect upon the error 
of overlooking the life and customs and culture of the East in their preoccupa- 
tion with its material poverty. There also arose a movement to cooperate 
with this resurgent nationalism, and an effort to open a new road of mutual 
cooperation. Certain Western intellectuals, feeling that their own culture has 
come to an impasse, have been attracted by “the East from which comes light,” 
and another, less extreme current, represented by Toynbee and his amalgamated 
world culture, has also been gaining strength. It is therefore most natural 
that UNESCO should undertake such a project, and, one may add, the time 
is most propitious. 


The conference last year was, if anything, too administrative, with much 
of the time spent on dry and unexciting problems of how to bring earlier pro- 
jects together under the Major Project, and how to budget the money available. 
This year the procedure was improved, and it was decided to have three days 
of the ten-day conference free from administrative problems and open for a 
general discussion of mutual understanding between East and West. The 
result was a most lively and interesting conference. 

The subject for the general discussion was framed thus: “The ideas that 
the Orient and the Occident have formed of each other throughout history and 
the expression of these ideas in historical writing: Consequences for the 
present development of mutual appreciation.” Two delegates, Mr. C.D. Amoun 
of Lebanon and Professor K.D. Erdmann of Germany, read prepared papers, 
and all the other delegates then expressed their views. 

The selection of Mr. Amoun was due to his extremely important posi- 
tion as the Lebanese permanent representative in Paris, and to his very great 
scholarly attainments; but perhaps also to the fact that his country, though 
but a small one in western Asia, deserves to be called “a bridge between East 
and West.” It lies at a crossroads between Occident and Orient, has on the one 
hand an Arabic tradition and on the other many Christians, and thus presents 
all the special characteristics of a Westernized Eastern nation. 

Among his many interesting points, the one that provoked the most 
discussion was his exhortation to “forget history.” In general, it was his view 
that two or three centuries of bondage to the West brought the countries of 
the East much that was constructive and much that was unpleasant. In the 
age now beginning, however, we should brush away memories of racial dis- 
crimination and colonial exploitation—we should forget history. He added 
that as an Easterner he did not mean to forget the benefits of modern technology 
received from the West: benefits like sanitation, science, education, roads, and 
harbors. He continued: “There can be no denying that there is a rising tide 
of nationalism over a large part of the globe. It cannot be turned back, and 
it is useless to oppose it: it must be harnessed. Nationalism is out-of-date 
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and can only be compared in this atomic year 1958, to the concept of tribalism. 
It has come too late in a world which is too old. It is, in any case, a necessary 
stage, and the wise course might be to shorten that transition from one state 
to another as far as possible. But it would be futile to ignore it, and even 
more so to discount it.” 

He concluded by urging that the nations work through education and 
mass communication toward the eventual perfection of an ideology of human 
fellowship, reviving their traditional cultures through the irresistible force of 
nationalism, and at the same time turning to others with magnanimity. 

As expected, the idea of forgetting history aroused a very lively debate, 
with the Moroccan representative among others exclaiming that “not only must 
we not forget history, we must work to remember it.” I myself said, ‘“How- 
ever much we may suggest forgetting history, such is not human psychology. 
As a result of defeat, Japan was occupied by foreign troops, albeit for only 
seven years; and the depth of the impression they left is difficult to describe. 
Even now that we are independent the bad effects have not been entirely 
erased. It is not likely, then, that Oriental peoples will forget two or three 
centuries of suffering under Western colonialism, or the Western occupiers their 
various tribulations. To conquer these unpleasant memories and bring into 
being a happy coalition of East and West, however, we must all work to go 
beyond the concept of an East-West antithesis, and foster the higher concept 
of human solidarity.” 

Dr. Erdmann’s paper followed. He is a professor of modern history at 
Kiel University and his remarks had a strongly academic flavor. He first ex- 
plained the geographic and historical division between the Occident and Orient. 
Some centuries ago, Occidental navigators advanced upon the Orient, while the 
Russians moved overland, and the West thus came in touch with the East; but 
until then both sides had in general been occupied exclusively with themselves. 
Later, missionaries to China, led by Matteo Ricci, studied Confucian culture 
as they propagated their faith, and the praise they sent back gave new material 
to the rational spirit of the Enlightenment then coming to the fore chiefly in 
France, and influenced Western thought through the writings of Montesquieu 
and Voltaire. Professor Erdmann also described how the influence of the Orient 
upon European languages was established through Sanskrit studies, touched 
upon Hegel and Marx, discussed the shock dealt Western tradition by technology 
and concluded that the problem faced today by all cultures, of both the East 
and the West, is whether or not they can preserve an old cultural heritage 
against technology and the bureaucracy that arises from it. He expressed a 
fear that the West, in its understanding of the East, might be taken exclusively 
with beauty and ancient wisdom, and thus fail to understand problems of 
Oriental cultures today. On the other hand, the peoples of the Orient must 
understand that technology is a manifestation of but one part of the Occident, 
and that it is not necessarily materialistic. Science gave birth to technology, 
but we must remember that the source of science is in the spiritual heritage. 
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As a marriage of Jewish and Greek thought produced Christianity, and as 
in the eighteenth century the Jesuits assimilated Chinese philosophy, might 
we not think of a synthetic solution, East and West Humanism? This indeed 
is the goal toward the attainment of which UNESCO must gather wide and 
varied materials. 

It was a fine paper, but it called forth rather violent replies. Dr. 
Erdmann said, for instance, that “the end of European colonialism does not 
mean the end of the process of Europeanization. It will continue to be pushed 
by the free peoples of Asia.” The Indian delegate, Dr. K.M. Panikkar, Am- 
bassador to France, replied: “What is this talk of Westernization? Modern 
culture is not the monopoly of Europe.” Dr. Taha Hussein of Egypt declared: 
“We of the East did not receive civilization from the West. We paid for it 
with great sacrifices of our own.” Here again one noted a certain sensitiveness 
on the part of the newly liberated nations. 

The point that attracted the most interest touched upon the thought of 
Marx. “Marx shared the typical prejudice of the West toward the East,” said 
Dr. Erdmann. “He used expressions like ‘Oriental despotism’ and ‘Mongol 
slavery,’ and he said that the distinguishing feature of the Orient was stag- 
nation.” To this the usually quiet Soviet delegate, Professor E.M. Zhukov (a 
specialist in Japanese history, particularly well-versed in the history of the 
Momoyama Period) took exception. Marx had meant no such thing, he said. 
Dr. Erdmann replied, and again the Russian took violent exception. The 
exchange was most impressive, especially since Marx was at the heart of it. 
The Indian delegate and others also expressed doubt about the extent of the 
influence of Chinese philosophy, as introduced by the Jesuits, upon the encyclo- 
pedists. 

When the delegates were asked for their views of Dr. Erdmann’s paper, 
I made substantially the following remarks: “Since I am not a scholar myself, 
I am not qualified to comment upon the historical material in the first half 
of the paper. If I may comment upon the idea of the fusion of East and West 
in the second half, however, I should like to say that Dr. Erdmann’s ideas re- 
minded me of a passage from Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916, by Lord Gray, the 
British Foreign Minister. One day a visitor from Japan called upon Lord 
Gray and said: ‘In the days when we were a small country living peacefully 
in a corner of the Orient, you Westerners called us barbarians. Now, however, 
Japan is learning from the West how to make weapons, and has succeeded in 
using them, and you have come to call us civilized.’ Lord Gray added that 
he spent the whole of that night meditating upon the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of Western culture. 


“This paradox is not a challenge to Lord Gray alone. It is a challenge 
to the Japanese nation. I myself think that Japan is at the same time the 
Far East and the Far West. We are therefore blessed with the strong points 
and vexed by the weaknesses of both. In the age that is coming, we must 
investigate our heritage, consider its assets and liabilities, and, with far more 
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humility than hitherto, work toward the establishment of a universal culture. 
This is the mission of the Japanese.” 

After a lively debate on the two papers, the American delegate, Dr. 
Paul J. Braisted, president of the Hazen Foundation, gave his views on how 
to further the development of understanding between East and West. Every 
culture is different from every other, he said, but we must synthesize the 
common, universal elements, and those which may contribute to a world 
culture. He placed great importance on the part to be played by religion, 
and said that, although religion may not explicitly be made a subject in the 
curriculum, there is in the United States a growing interest in teaching “about 
religion.” 


These in general were the conclusions. Besides the delegates already 
mentioned, we must recognize the work of others who took every opportunity 
to intervene and direct the discussion into profitable channels: the chairman, 
Dr. Emilio Garcia Gomez of Spain, a professor at the University of Madrid; 
the French delegate, Mr. Vadime Elisseeff, Orientalist and curator of the Musée 
Cernuschi, who, as reporter-general for this and the preceding conference, 
showed great sensitivity in giving order to the proceedings; and the British 
delegate, Mr. Basil Gray, Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, 
who contributed much to the success of the conference with his moderation 
and fairness, and his profound knowledge of Oriental art. Among the Eastern 
delegates, Dr. Panikkar, well-known for his volubility, urged the need for an 
“Encyclopedia of Asia.” Dr. A.W.P. Gruge of Ceylon distinguished himself 
as a rising luminary and frequently made statements of great interest. 


Aside from the general discussion, it was the duty of the Advisory 
Council to formulate a concrete plan, and most of the ten days were given 
to that task. On the basic problem of understanding and knowledge for the 
advancement of mutual appreciation, it was noted that Oriental knowledge 
of the Occident and especially of Europe is far superior to Occidental knowledge 
of the Orient. It had been decided at the earlier conference that for the 
first two of the ten years principal emphasis would be placed on what the 
Occident must learn. This year it was decided to extend the period another 
two years, so that in 1959 and 1960 relatively more emphasis will still be placed 
upon informing the Occident of the Orient (without prejudice, of course, to 
the principle of East-West reciprocity). 

In general, the program is divided into three sections: cooperation by 
specialists in education, science, and culture; action in connection with school 
education; and a program for the general public. In the first category are 
international conferences, international symposiums, research projects of various 
sorts, and university grants for regional cultural studies; in the second, inves- 
tigation of textbooks and educational materials, conferences of educators, and 
assistance in the publication of materials to further East-West understanding; 
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and in the third, educational projects for the young and for adults, lecture 
tours and contacts on the part of distinguished persons from various countries, 
various types of literary translation, dissemination of the visual arts and music, 
travelling exhibitions, museum exchanges between East and West, and other 
press and radio activities too numerous to list here. On the subject of transla- 
tion, I must mention the fact that valuable work is already being done in 
Japan with the help of UNESCO. Translations of Kawabata Yasunari’s 
Snow Country, Tanizaki Junichiré’s The Makioka Sisters, Natsume Sdseki’s 
Kokoro and Ueda Akinari’s Ugetsu Monogatari, as well as the anthology of 
Japanese literature edited by Dr. Donald Keene, are bringing a knowledge of 
Japanese literature to the Western reading public, and are among the con- 
tributions of the program for increased understanding between East and West. 
Specialists in education gathered in Paris in 1956 and conducted a profitable 
symposium on the treatment of Asia in Western textbooks and teaching 
materials; and this fall the counterpart will take place in Tokyo when Oriental 
specialists gather to consider how the Occident has fared in Asian textbooks. 
Both come under the UNESCO Major Project. 

In Japan there is much enthusiasm for the project. Last fall an inter- 
national symposium was held in Tokyo on the history of intercourse between 
the Occident and the Orient. The main subject at the P.E.N. Congress, also 
held in Tokyo last fall, was the mutual influence of Eastern and Western 
literature. In view of the translation difficulties which were the subject of a 
resolution at that congress, a recommendation was adopted by our Advisory 
Council to the effect that UNESCO make a special effort to train new 
translators, and a considerable amount of money was set aside for that purpose. 
As evidence of great American interest in the problem of East-West under- 
standing, we may mention the fact that the conference of the American 
National Council for UNESCO at San Francisco last November had for its 
subject “The United States and Asia,” and that a large number of conferees 
gathered and made valuable suggestions for bringing East and West together. 

Long ago, when Kipling said: 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently 
At God’s great judgment seat, 


he tried to give us hope by declaring: 
But there is neither East nor West, 
Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, 
Though they come from the ends of the earth. 
The Paris Council this year, however, demonstrated that in the atomic 
age it is not the heroism of two strong men that will bring East and West 
together, but rather the power of organization. 
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Ernest F. Fenollosa and Japanese Art 
Hisatomi Mitsugu 


N the twenty-first day of September, 1908, when Fenollosa was on his 
O way back to America after finishing a tour studying art work in 
Europe, he had a sudden heart attack and died in a hotel in London. At 
the time he had only finished the pencil draft of his masterwork and the thought 
of this unfinished book was probably weighing heavily on his mind. His 
body was laid to rest temporarily in the graveyard at Highgate, but in order 
to carry out his wish, expressed when he was still alive, his body was brought 
to Japan the next year and buried in the grounds of the Hémyé-in in Otsu. 
This Hémyé6-in, the temple where Fenollosa had studied the profundities of 
the Buddhist religion, is located on the side of Mt. Nagara south of Mt. Hiei. 
The author once paid tribute to Fenollosa’s grave at the Homyo-in during 
World War II, and also visited the Shigure-tei, where Fenollosa lived. At that 
time, standing in front of the small temple outbuilding and viewing misty Lake 
Biwa below, I could not but grieve at the miserable way in which the ideal for 
which Fenollosa strove so vigorously in his late years—the fusion of East and 
West—was crushed to pieces under the relentless boot of the military. 

Time has kept moving, nevertheless, and now we are in the year 1958. 
Fifty years have gone by since Fenollosa died, and soon the twenty-first of 
September will come again. At the Homydé-in a Buddhist service to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of his death will be held, and in Tokyo, 
where memories of Fenollosa are deeply impressed, there are plans to pay 
homage to the memory of this benefactor who contributed so much to the 
art of Japan. 

Ernest Francisco Fenollosa was born at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 
eighteenth of February, 1853. His father was of Spanish and his mother of 
British descent. He graduated from the Harvard School of Philosophy in 
1874 and continued his post-graduate work there in the field of philosophy, 
at the same time studying the art of painting at the Art School affiliated to 
the Boston Museum. In 1878 he was invited to take a professorship at Tokyo 
University and came to Japan, thus opening the road to acquaintance with 
Japanese art and to a deeper relationship with it in the future. 

There are doubtless a considerable number of foreigners, in the past and 
at present, who have shown deep understanding toward Japanese art and who 
have published outstanding studies on the subject, yet this author does not 
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know anyone who has so gravely influenced the destiny and direction of 
Japanese art as Fenollosa has. The German translator, Fr. Milcke, of Fenol- 
losa’s posthumously published book Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art says: 
“In a way Ernest Fenollosa has done for the art of Asia, especially 
for that of Japan, the same pioneering work that Winckelmann did 
a hundred years ago for the art of Greece.” 
Since there is a difference between Greek and Japanese art in the degree of 
influence they each had upon world art trends, it is probably too great a 
compliment for Fenollosa to be compared to Winckelmann, yet as far as the 
significance of their work is concerned there is very much in common. 

The Western people and even the Japanese, nevertheless, do not have 
an adequate understanding of the work of Fenollosa. Even this, moreover, 
is still fragmentary and between the understanding of the Westerner and the 
Japanese there are discrepancies. 

In Europe and America Fenollosa seems to be known mainly for his 
English works,' especially the Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. It might, 
perhaps, be fairer to say that he is remembered for the active work he did 
after he went back to America in 1890. Among other things, he became 
Director of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston; he published a poetical work, 
East and West, in which he preached the fusion together of all humanity; he 
edited The Masters of Ukiyoe as an explanatory index brochure for the Ex- 
hibition of Ukiyoe Prints held in New York City in 1896; and he reformed 
the method of art education at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York. 

In Japan, however, we tend to look at Fenollosa in the light of his 
activities at the time of his first visit to Japan, from 1878 to 1890. During 
this period he was professor at Tokyo University; lecturer on the revivifying 
of Japanese art at the Education Museum in Ueno Park; leader of an art 
club called the Kanga-Kai; joint Imperial commissioner of the Japanese Govern- 
ment for art education and research on ancient art; judge and councillor 
for various art exhibitions; joint manager of the Art Department of the 
Imperial Museum (the present Tokyo National Museum); and professor of 
aesthetics at and joint manager of the Tokyo Art School (the present Tokyo 
University of Arts). 

It should be made clear here that Fenollosa originally came to Japan 
because he was invited to take up a professorship in philosophy and economics 

1. Fenollosa’s main works include: 
Chinese and Japanese History, Literature and Art (1892 
East and West (1893) 
The Masters of Ukiyoe (1896 
Japanese Art From the World's Point of View (1897 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of Ukiyoe Paintings and Prints (1898 
Catalogue of the Exhibition of Printings of Hokusai (1901) 
An Outline of the History of the Ukiyoe (1901) 
Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, 2 vols. (1912) 
Cathay (1915) 
Certain Noble Plays of Japan (1916) 


Noh or Accomplishment (1916) 
The Chinese Written Characters as a Medium for Poetry (1920 
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at the just-founded Tokyo University. He stayed at Tokyo University for 
about nine years, during which time many brilliant young men destined for 
leading roles in various fields of Japanese society came under his tutelage. 
There was Okakura Kakuz6, who was to become his future collaborator and 
also his greatest rival. There was Dr. Ariga Nagao, who translated into 
Japanese his Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. There were Dr. Inoue 
Tetsujir6 and Dr. Miyake Yiujir6, the philosophers; Professor Tsuboi Kumezd, 
the historian; Dr. Takada Sanae, who became president of Waseda University; 
Mr. Kano Jigoré, the judd expert; Dr. Hozumi Yatsuka, the constitutionalist 
who later became councillor to the Imperial Household; Dr. Sakatani Yoshiré, 
who became Minister of Finance and also Mayor of Tokyo City; Dr. Tsubo- 
uchi Shdy6, well known for his translations of Shakespeare and contributions 
to the drama movement in Japan. All these eminent men were once his 
students. These pupils seemed to have been impressed by Fenollosa as a 
philosopher stressing a Hegelian idealism. This impression, along with his 
subsequent florid championship of the movement to revivify Japanese art, 
eventually served to encourage the reactionary nationalistic movement, and, 
in turn, to determine the Japanese people’s idea of Fenollosa. 

In the meantime Fenollosa was strenuously working to enlighten the 
Japanese people as to the significance of their own art. His work in Japan 
was very similar to that of Heinrich Schliemann who, as well as excavating 
Troy, told the Greek people about Homer. Fenollosa’s lecture delivered at 
the Ueno Education Museum on the subject of revivifying Japanese art (re- 
membered in Japan under the title “Bijutsu Shinsetsu” or “True Theory of 
Japanese Art”) is especially famous. When Japanese people speak of Fenollosa, 
they almost invariably refer to this lecture. 

Regrettably, however, only the Japanese translation of this lecture re- 
mains. Of all the writings left by Fenollosa during his first visit to Japan, for 
the most part—except for his letters and certificates—only Japanese translations 
remain. In Japan, impressions of Fenollosa were based mainly on this sort 
of material, and therefore understanding of him was not only imperfect but 
narrowly one-sided. It is no wonder that there exists a discrepancy between 
the understanding of the Japanese and that of Westerners, who know him 
mainly for the work done in the period after his return to America. The 
Japanese are far removed from the activities of the later Fenollosa, while the 
Westerners know very little about Fenollosa in Japan. And there is a great 
difference in Fenollosa’s thinking and his view of Japanese art between this 
early and later period. Unless both these periods are viewed comprehensively, 
it is impossible to acquire a perfect understanding of Fenollosa. 

Let us for a moment examine the gist of the lecture delivered at Ueno 
mentioned above: 

When traditional Japanese painting and Japanese painting in the 

European style are compared on the basis of aesthetic principles, there 

is no question about the superiority of the former over the latter. Why 
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do you Japanese people strive to imitate European-style paintings 
when you have such excellent paintings of your own? European 
paintings are becoming more and more realistic and scientific and are 
declining artistically. The West, in its efforts to find a way to overcome 
this crisis, is actually turning its eyes to your traditional Japanese art 
to learn what it can. You Japanese people, therefore, must re-recognize 
the virtues of your own painting and do what you can to put new 
life into it. If only this is done, the value of your traditional Japanese 
paintings will be universally recognized within the next few years. 
Again, though Japan exports applied art work, the amount of 

exports shows no increase whatsoever. Why? Because the manufacturers 
—the artists—are ignorant of the trends of the times. They do not know 
what Westerners prefer. Paintings, therefore—the most basic thing— 
should be encouraged, while the designing and manufacturing oi ap- 
plied art objects should be improved with the above-mentioned points 
in mind. Accomplish this much and your exports are bound to increase 
tenfold. 

During this period, Japan was intent upon absorbing Western culture 
and systems as a means to her own modernization. Even in the field of art, 
Western art was welcomed by the people, while the indigenous Japanese art 
was neglected and forgotten. It was at such a time that Fenollosa came to 
Japan and felt, quite contrary to the Japanese people, a deep affinity toward 
Japanese art. In fiery terms, he urged the Japanese people to reflect upon 
their omissions. And the Japanese, caught off balance, precipitately changed 
their course from Westernization to a renascence of their old traditions. 

Fenollosa, however, was not versed in Japanese art from the beginning. 
In the early days after his arrival in Japan, there were occasions when he was 
quite contented with some imitation article purchased innocently from an 
antique shop. After a while, however, he was introduced by a Japanese friend to 
the collection treasured in Marquis Kuroda’s family, and was thus awakened 
to the true value of ancient Oriental art. It was after this that he really 
started his earnest studies of Japanese art. Fenollosa’s researches at this time 
were indeed exhaustive, and in the face of his intense zeal and distinguished 
genius the handicap of being a foreigner proved no obstacle at all. His 
achievements were many. He received the nom de plume of Kané Eitan after 
studying under an artist of the Kané school how to judge and appraise ancient 
paintings; he walked endlessly round temples and shrines in Kyoto and Nara, 
discovering or confirming the existence of numerous hidden treasures such as 
the statue of the Kwannon in the Yumé-Dono of the Horyiiji Temple, and 
he was converted to the Buddhist faith after studying its philosophy under 
Keitoku Ashari at the Hémyé6-in in Otsu. In this way, he laid the foundation 
for research into the ancient arts of Japan. These achievements not only lend 
brilliance to his activities in Japan, but fill us Japanese with a sense of amaze- 
ment and gratitude even to this day. 
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In 1884, the year before Fenollosa became a Buddhist, he formed the 
aforementioned art club called the Kanga-Kai. This club originally sponsored 
lectures, exhibitions and judged old paintings, but eventually launched into 
giving instruction in the new Japanese-style paintings. It could be that 
the discovery of such brilliant artists as Kané Hdégai and Hashimoto Gahé 
had stirred in Fenollosa a desire to act more directly. He was soon reorganizing 
the Kanga-Kai into an association that would encourage the movement to 
give new life to Japanese art. He was shifting from preaching to practice, 
from the mere preservation of tradition to reformation. The remarkable later 
works of Hégai, made possible by the encouragement and help of Fenollosa, 
had a decisive influence upon modern trends in Japanese art. This inseparable 
connection of Fenollosa and Hoégai is one of the most important points upon 
which evaluations of Fenollosa in Japan are based. This relationship can be 
compared to that of Turner and Ruskin in England or Picasso and Apollinaire 
in France. 

Fenollosa at this time was hated by Japanese painters of the Western 
style because he seemed to attack without sympathy Western-style paintings 
as being a stumbling-block in the road to a renaissance of Japanese paintings. 
What is more, due to Fenollosa’s strong influence on policy in the exhibitions, 
Western paintings by Japanese artists were refused a place for no other reason 
than that they were Western paintings. This was certainly a miserable state 
of affairs. Both Japanese paintings and Western paintings should have had a 
chance to show their best and to develop. Unfortunately, though, the conflict 
between these groups became tied up with politics, and advocates of Japanese- 
style painting were considered patriotic, while anyone who dared support 
Western painting was looked upon as unpatriotic. This sort of antagonism 
was something not to be found in Western nations. The history of modern 
Japanese art can be said to be the record of this conflict, and this dualistic 
trend without doubt made matters in the Japanese art world—and, along with 
them, the creative activities of the artist—very complicated. Fenollosa was 
no doubt the central person who sparked and fuelled this conflict, but any 
sudden, sharp turn in the direction of internationalization by Japan, with 
its long and deep-rooted traditions, would doubtless have provoked a similar 
conflict even without Fenollosa’s instigation. 

Fenollosa was attacking not only Western painting but also the con- 
servative schools and the literary artist’s style within Japanese painting. These 
activities led to a certain amount of antagonism and misunderstanding even 
among painters of the Japanese style. Fenollosa was not, however, without 
aim in railing at Western-style painting and certain aspects of Japanese paint- 
ing. What he really wanted to do was to infuse new life into traditional 
Japanese painting by absorbing whatever nourishment could be taken from 
Western methods, at the same time being careful to reject both modern trends 
in this method and the trends towards conventionality in Japanese painting. 
The immaturity of Fenollosa’s understanding of Japanese and Western paint- 
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ing at this period, however, together with the intolerance and narrow-minded- 
ness of his defense of Japanese paintings, often gave his words and actions 
contradictions and inconsistencies. This lack of consistency confused even the 
defenders of the traditional Japanese paintings who were supposed to be his 
supporters. 

In addition to the activities already mentioned, Fenollosa was asked 
by the Government to make a trip to Europe with Okakura Kakuzé to 
study art there. He had a hand in reforms at the Ueno Museum and con- 
tributed a great deal to the establishment of the Tokyo Fine Arts Institute. 
There were many other things, but to give a detailed account of all of them 
is impossible within the limited space of this article. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Fenollosa poured his ardent love for Japanese art into every one 
of these activities. The same thing can be said of him after he returned to 
America. Although between his early period and later period there was a 
great change in his philosophy and in his outlook on Japanese art, his basic 
love for this art never changed, unless it was to deepen and thereby heighten 
and broaden his philosophy and his appreciation. 

The activities of Fenollosa took a new turn after he returned to America 
in 1890. In Japan, his interest was limited almost entirely to this one country 
and the fruits of his activities were such as could be enjoyed by Japan alone, 
whereas, after his return to America, the people surrounding him were his 
own countrymen or Europeans. Fenollosa’s outlook inevitably began to 
broaden. It was from this period that the phrase “the world’s point of view” 
became a favorite expression for him. He also started to stress the need for 
a human fusion of East and West. At the same time, the very rich knowledge 
of and experience with Oriental art obtained in Japan were rearranged and 
unified in accordance with his artistic instinct and creative ability into an 
exclusively Fenollosian form. The new method in art education known as the 
“Fenollosa-Dow System”; the planning of the Hokusai exhibition at the Boston 
Museum along with the editing of the index brochure; and the editing of the 
explanatory index brochure for the ukiyoe exhibition in New York are all 
instances of this new form. Dow, who is credited with collaborating with 
Fenollosa in establishing the “Fenollosa-Dow System” was an artist and later 
professor at Columbia University, where Max Weber, the expressionist artist, 
was one of his students. 

The characteristic quality of the “Fenollosa-Dow System” can be seen in, 
for instance, the way it adopted the habits of Japanese painting by using 
fine lines and monotone gradation, ndtan, or in its attempt to teach the various 
arts according to one comprehensive and universal principle that would em- 
brace all aspects of the formative arts. Fenollosa called this basic principle 
“spacing,” and even in his book, Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, this 
principle holds a very important position. The Hokusai exhibition at the 
Boston Museum was significant for its collection of original paintings and also 
for setting a pioneering example for both East and West by attempting a dis- 
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play of Hokusai’s works, including some of doubtful date, in chronological 
order. The index brochure for the New York ukiyoe exhibition again ex- 
emplified Fenollosa’s penetrating eye in judging paintings, as well as his 
accurateness in arranging them in chronological order. The famous German 
ukiyoe scholar, Seidlitz, was amazed. 

Leaving these valuable achievements behind him, Fenollosa revisited 
Japan in 1896 with his second wife, Mary. During this sojourn he devoted 
himself to further studies of Buddhism and, having penetrated toward the 
core of its teachings, finally made up his mind for an “indefinite stay” in Japan. 
The stay, however, actually lasted only up to 1900, and the reason for his 
departure this time seems to have been disappointment at the cool reception 
he met with. 

Since Okakura Kakuz6 was at the time the most influential leader in 
the art world in Japan, one might have expected him to extend a positive 
and sympathetic welcome to his former teacher, but there is no evidence that 
he did so. One reason for this cool attitude might be that Japanese art 
had by this time progressed to the point where any further assistance from 
him was unnecessary. Whatever the cause, however, the old warm friendship 
between the two was not in evidence, and no chance for it to revive ever 
came. Twenty-four years ago there was a controversy between Kiyomi 
Rikuré, who was studying Okakura Kakuz6d, and Koba Sadanaga, a former 
student of Fenollosa’s at Tokyo University, concerning the cause for this sudden 
break in friendship. Kiyomi asserted that the blame lay with Fenollosa, who 
had become jealous of Okakura’s position and hence prey to a sense of com- 
petition. Koba disagreed, insisting that the causes were more circumstantial— 
in other words, that Okakura was too pressed with work; that Fenollosa was 
not so fortunate in his position during this period; that at the time of his 
second visit to Japan he lacked adequate understanding of conditions there 
and that all these reasons, and others aiso, combined to cause the gradual 
separation. Whoever may have been at fault, it is true that Fenollosa was 
crushed by the cold indifference of Okakura and the others of his group. The 
whole affair was certainly a sad thing for the Japanese people, and threw a 
dark shadow upon one of the pages of Japan’s art history. 

For Fenollosa, however, this short sojourn had a more important mean- 
ing, in that it gave him the inspiration for his masterwork, Epochs of Chinese 
and Japanese Art. The actual writing he began after his return to America. 
In his apartment in New York he worked like one possessed and finished the 
pencil draft for that great book in only three months. He seemed to have 
had plans for visiting Japan once more before completing the book, but he 
died suddenly in London before he could carry them out. Epochs of Chinese 
and Japanese Art was published posthumously in 1912; the German and French 
translations were published in 1913, and the Japanese translation in 1921. 

Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art, viewed in the light of the advanced 
studies in Oriental art history of today, contains many mistakes and arbitrary 
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judgments. The book, moreover, lacks uniformity as a whole because of its 
strange mixture of philosophic, aesthetic and sociological principles. Even the 
idea of “spacing” is not set forth in sufficiently concrete terms to constitute a 
stylistic concept with enough individuality to serve as a model. 

Despite the book’s shortcomings, it nevertheless makes a number of 
significant contributions: 

1. As a method of inquiry into the history of art, Fenollosa persists in 
stressing the importance of the work of art itself and tries to perceive the 
current of history in the evidence which that work itself affords. This method 
was very novel at that time, compared with the biographical histories, the 
histories based on written material and the cultural histories. 

2. Fenollosa views the art of Asia from a world point of view. In this 
book he abandons his early intolerant championship of Japanese art, and treats 
it as only one instrument in the great Asian cultural symphony. The spirit 
underlying this world point of view is a universal conception of humanity. 
In Fenollosa’s vision, all racial discrimination is transcended, leaving only the 
image of man striving toward the higher vistas of pure creative art. When 
this principle is accepted, all outstanding art work, East or West, becomes the 
same. Fenollosa, accordingly, declares: “Translate China into terms of man’s 
experiences, and it becomes only an extension of the Iliad.” On the same 
principle, he perceives a common nature between Sesshii and Rembrandt, 
and between Greek art and the Buddhist art of Japan. This ideal of a union 
of East and West may be considered the very life of the book. 

3. From a Japanese standpoint, it must be mentioned that this book 
had a great influence in changing the old Western impression of Japanese 
art as centered mainly around the ukiyoe and handicraft works into a greater 
appreciation of orthodox Japanese art. 

4. This book was written by Fenollosa as a “single personal life-impres- 
sion” received from his contact with Oriental art. He had stayed in Japan for 
a long time and acquired a great amount of knowledge and experience con- 
cerning Oriental art. This book is the record of these experiences, and the 
factual explanations are linked closely with his own personal memories. Fre- 
quently his words seem to overflow with the pride and deep emotion felt only 
by a pioneer. Herein lies one of the reasons why this book still retains its at- 
tractiveness, although it may lack in logical strength. 

These qualities of Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art may have been 
well known early in the West, but in Japan they were not. It was not until 
1939 that Dr. Ariga’s translation was published in a handy, popular format, 
and even then the original was not only abridged in many places but even 


mistranslated. 

Fenollosa must be given the understanding and appreciation he deserves, 
and the human fusion of East and West which was his ideal must be further 
deepened through creative art. Then, and only then, will the spirit of 
Fenollosa be comforted for the sorrows of his later years. 
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KABURAGI KIYOKATA: 


Painter of Beauties 


Takeda Michitaro 


HE classification bijinga, “paintings of beauties,’ appears to be peculiar 
2 to Japan. Portraits of beautiful women, of course, are to be found 
everywhere, but the bijinga is not exactly a portrait. It ordinarily 
portrays no particular woman, but rather a current ideal of feminine beauty. 
To most people, the term bijinga suggests first and foremost the ukiyoe prints 
of Utamaro and other artists of the Edo Period, but actually the word is a 
product of the Meiji Period, and any attempt to identify it with earlier ages 
is anachronistic. While it is quite true that the Meiji painters in the field 
drew upon the tradition of the ukiyoe masters, they nevertheless added modern 
nuances that set their work quite clearly apart from that of their predecessors. 
In particular, they broadened the scope of their art to include women in 
general rather than merely those of the licensed quarters in Edo, on whom 
the ukiyoe concentrated. 

Among the early Meiji painters of bijinga, the most notable were Take- 
uchi Keishi, Tsukioka Yoshitoshi, Mizuno Toshikata, Watanabe Seitei, Tomi- 
oka Eisen, and Kajita Hanko. Their paintings ranged over a fairly wide 
area and might often be classed as historical art rather than genre art. What- 
ever the classification, however, they usually were condemned by the leading 
artists of the orthodox schools as “weak,” “spiritless,” or “effeminate.” The 
reason was that in trying to express the beauty of womanhood, these artists 
fell back on props which seemed to create the right atmosphere for their 
subject. ‘This was essentially the method employed by Utamaro, as well as his 
predecessors Harunobu and Shunshé, but in failing to break through the 
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boundaries of the ukiyoe, the Meiji artists prevented themselves from arriving 
at the bijinga proper. 

Indeed the problem of portraying the essence of feminine beauty with- 
out relying on explanatory devices posed great difficulties. It was necessary 
first and foremost to cast off the vulgar elements in ukiyoe and post-wkiyoe 
portraits of women and then to extract from them the makings of a higher 
art—in other words, to present the universal human sentiments inherent in 
a popular form of art without the profane suggestions that usually accompanied 
them. Only when this was done could the bijinga stand on its own as a 
legitimate category of art. 

To remove the vulgar elements from the uwkiyoe!’ What an imposing 
task! The artist took the risk of removing the humanity itself and ending 
up with portraits of painted dolls, devoid of either character or mind. This 
would never do, but how was one to relieve the ukiyoe of its commonness 
and still portray femininity with all its soul and sentiment and life? 

The man who succeeded in doing so was Kaburagi Kiyokata. The 
women Kiyokata has painted are lacking perhaps in sensual appeal, but they 
have life and spirit and vigor. They represent womanhood without the white 
mask of powder behind which it had hidden itself in the ukiyoe. This is not 
to say, however, that Kiyokata’s women belong only to the world of ideals. 
On the contrary, they are very much a part of this living world of ours, with 
its laughter and tears, its joys and its grief. 

Kiyokata himself says, “If you must pin it down, I suppose my attitude 
is that of an emotionalist.” From another point of view, he might be described 
as a realist with a strong touch of lyricism. His creations are born of feeling, 
but nurtured by his inherent good taste. If one accepts the customary view 
that femininity is weak, one may well consider his art, which attempts to 
portray femininity, to be just as weak. But then, Kiyokata’s paintings do have 
spirit, and no painting with this vital quality should be dismissed as weak. 
The truth is not that Kiyokata’s paintings lack strength, but that they are 
true bijinga. 

For perfecting this difficult form, one might have expected Kiyokata 
to receive unreserved acclaim, but he has not done so. Indeed, one of the 
mysteries of contemporary Japan is that his work has been valued all too 
lightly. 

Kiyokata received the nation’s greatest cultural honor, a National 
Cultural Award, in 1954, but he had been a candidate since 1950. The feeling 
was strong among the selection committee that the award should not be 
presented to a person who “was no more than a sort of ukiyoe artist.” 
Indeed, Kiyokata was grouped among the plebeian ukiyoe designers by some 
of the greatest of Japan’s intellectuals, who certainly should have known 
better. As a result, he was passed over four times before finally receiving the 
prize. Furthermore, it is doubtful that people in general understand the true 
nature and worth of Kiyokata’s bijinga even today. 
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KIYOKATA AS AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Kiyokata was born in Tokyo in 1878. His father, who was president 
of the Yamato Newspaper, was fond of literature and often published stories 
of his own in his journal. The Yamato at this time had the largest circulation 
of any paper in Tokyo. Among other features, it carried a human-interest 
column written by Sanyitei Enché and illustrated by an ukiyoe artist named 
Tsukioka Yoshitoshi. The latter and his assistant, Mizuno Toshikata, worked 
at the newspaper office every day. 

Kiyokata, after finishing primary school, entered an English academy. 
He seems to have inherited from his father a taste for literature, and he 
was even fonder of painting. Since the newspaper office adjoined the Kabu- 
ragi house, Kiyokata often came into contact with Mizuno, and eventually 
he began studying painting under him. It was no doubt a stroke of fate that 
placed a painter of bijinga from the ukiyoe school under the same roof as 
the youthful Kiyokata. Having once begun to work on his painting, the 
boy spent all the time he could spare watching Mizuno work and learning 
his techniques. 

Kiyokata’s father, who had never even considered making a painter of 
his son, was more worried than pleased by the boy’s diligence. When he 
confessed his concern to Enché, however, the latter encouraged him to let 
Kiyokata go on with his painting, which Ench6é thought showed great promise. 
Ench6é even offered to let Kiyokata paint the title illustration for a book he 
was about to publish. 

Kiyokata’s reluctant father was persuaded, and Kiyokata is still grateful 
to Enché for his help. 

Until he reached the age of fifteen, Kiyokata, in the fortunate position 
of the company president’s son, continued to study painting under Toshikata. 
Then, as luck would have it, managerial difficulties arose at the Yamato, and 
the Kaburagi family lost everything, including their house. The young Kiyo- 
kata, together with his mother and grandmother, was reduced to living with 
relatives or in boarding houses. In short, he ceased to be a little rich boy and 
became a little poor boy. 

A fledgling painter, with only four or five years of training, he was now 
faced with the necessity of supporting his family. For several years after he 
reached sixteen he drew designs for summer kimonos and, with Mizuno’s 
help, illustrations for the tottering Yamato, but there were days when he could 
not even manage three square meals. Still, he clung fervently to the belief 
that if he could only improve his painting, life would be easier. No matter 
what hardships faced him, he worked constantly to become a better artist. 

At one point, in addition to his other troubles, he began to suffer 
from beriberi, and Enché, hoping that a change of scenery would cure him, 
took him on a trip to Tochigi Prefecture. While Enché thought out stories 
for his column, fished around for little-known historical facts, and worked 
out new ideas, Kiyokata sketched everything in sight. The trip proved a 
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tremendous success. It not only put a stop to Kiyokata’s illness, but brought 
about a great improvement in his painting, and Kiyokata was more grateful 
to his benefactor than ever. 

After a long trip he returned to Tokyo to find that Mizuno, disgusted 
over the small esteem in which bijinga were held, had turned to historical 
painting,.which was at the time the most popular field of all. Despite his 
teacher’s defection, however, Kiyokata refused even to think of switching to 
the new style. With complete lack of concern for what other people thought, 
he continued studiously to work on his bijinga. 

Whatever extenuating circumstances may exist, teachers hate their 
pupils to leave them for other teachers, and Kiyokata therefore refrained from 
breaking openly with Mizuno, but alone and secretly he began copying book 
illustrations and frontispieces by Tomioka Eisen, who was currently one of the 
most outstanding painters of bijinga. Kiyokata hoped and prayed that by 
doing this he could gain enough skill to draw illustrations for first-rate novels. 

Kiyokata’s love for literature made him fond of the theater, and he 
sometimes wrote reviews of plays to make a little spending money. Gradually 
he became friendly with a number of literary people, and through them he 
finally got the chance to become an illustrator. This was when he was nineteen. 

The first drawings he made were for a novel by his friend Oka Onitaré, 
which was running as a serial in a provincial newspaper. Soon afterward a 
title illustration he had drawn for a novel by Yamagishi Kayé appeared in 
a magazine, and then Kiyokata had the good fortune of being introduced to 
the well-known novelist Ozaki Kéy6 (1867-1903), who proceeded to have him 
draw the title illustration for the immensely popular “Golden Demon.” From 
then on, the twenty-year-old Kiyokata was the wonder boy of the world of 
illustrators. 

Around the same time he went to work for the Yomiuri Newspaper as 
assistant illustrator to Kajita Hanko (1870-1917). Compared to the conservative 
Toshikata, Hanko was a man of new ideas, and Kiyokata was overjoyed at 
the opportunity to study under him. Later he said, “Under Kajita’s instruc- 
tions, I found myself in a new world. It was the greatest piece of good fortune 
I have ever had. I had received a good foundation from Mizuno, but now 
I was caught up into a new life.” 

And as Kiyokata implies, he learned a tremendous amount from Hanko. 
He studied all of Hanko’s techniques and seized every opportunity to be near 
the elder painter. He did not enter Hanko’s private school which, incidentally, 
was attended by Kobayashi Kokei, Maeda Seison, Okumura Dogyi, Arai Shori, 
and other prominent members of the Japan Institute of Art, but he learned 
everything he could about Hanko’s bijinga. 

Around this time Kiyokata first became friends with Izumi Kydka 
(1873-1939), popular novelist, for whose novels he began drawing illustrations. 
The two men were a perfect match, and they were practically inseparable. 
Kiyokata agreed with Kydka on everything, or almost everything. There was 
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one thing on which the two did not see eye to eye, and that was Kiyokata’s 
fondness for Hanko. Kydka, it appears, did not like Hanko at all, and he was 
constantly urging Kiyokata to forget about Hanko and go out on his own. 
In Ky6dka’s opinion Kiyokata was a better painter than Hanko anyway. 

“I like you very much except for one thing,” Kydka would say, and 
the argument would begin again. Kiyokata’s faith in Hanko, however, was 
unchanged; indeed, he grew even more attached to his paragon. Whenever 
he was to enter an exhibition, it was Hanko who guided him, goaded him, 
and encouraged him until his work was finished. 

It caused Kiyokata much anguish to be caught between the teacher whom 
he so respected and the friend whom he so loved, but he refused to take 
sides with either. Instead, he continued steadfastly along the path he had 
chosen, never allowing himself to be sidetracked by personal attachments. 


THE UKIYOE PHASE 


The institution of art exhibitions first came into its own in Japan 
around 1900. Kiyokata, who was fast establishing himself as an illustrator, 
contributed to a number of early showings. Two works he displayed in 1902, 
for example, gained him a good deal of fame. One was “Orphanage,” which 
showed the strong influence of Hanko, and which is regarded as Kiyokata’s 
first major work. The other was “The Tomb of Madame Ichiy6.” 

The books that Kiyokata liked best at this time were those of his friend 
Izumi Kydka and those of Higuchi Ichiy6, who had died in 1896. Having 
read an essay by Kydka describing a visit to Madame Higuchi’s grave at the 
Honganji Temple, Kiyokata also made a pilgrimage to the spot and came 
away with an inspiration for a painting. The finished work shows his concep- 
tion of Midori, the heroine of Ichiyé’s masterpiece Takekurabe, standing 
pensively at Ichiy6’s tombstone. The painting was a great success, and every- 
one was amazed at Kiyokata’s ability to grasp the spirit of the novel and 
portray it so faithfully. Kiyokata had learned while drawing illustrations to 
express spiritual and psychological nuances of the most delicate shading; from 
long years of expressing what writers had in mind, he had learned to put his 
own ideas into pictorial form. 

The result was inevitable. Kiyokata now realized that he wanted not 
to go on trying to give form to other men’s ideas, but to paint the thoughts 
that kept running through his own mind. This, he saw, was the way of the 
true artist. 

In 1907, when the first of the annual Ministry of Education exhibitions 
was held, Kiyokata submitted a painting of the blind writer Kyokutei Bakin, 
who had rivaled Chikamatsu as the greatest writer of the Tokugawa Period. 
Kiyokata’s entry was rejected, but he did not give up, and at the third exhibi- 
tion, his diptych entitled “Mirrors” was not only accepted, but awarded a 
prize. One side of the painting showed a youthful woman at the prime of 
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life, and the other showed the same woman after age had overtaken her. In 
each section there was an ancient mirror and a background of autumn rain. 
The great Kyoto painter Takeuchi Seihd recognized the exceptional ability 
Kiyokata had displayed in this work and recommended him for an award. 

Next Kiyokata produced a six-panel screen painting called “Women’s 
Kabuki,” which was also awarded a prize at the government exhibition. This 
painting, it was said, was so superior to the other entries that there had been 
no real need for a judging. Some even asserted that the picture excelled 
anything turned out by the members of the judging committee. 

By this time Kiyokata had made up his mind to stop being a slave 
to other people’s thoughts and devote himself entirely to his own. He had 
been supporting himself with his illustrations, but now he decided to give 
up this work entirely. Instead he would spend all his time and energy trying 
to secure recognition for the bijinga. Somehow he would develop it into 
a new category of Japanese painting. 

He began by familiarizing himself with the ukiyoe prototypes of the 
bijinga. He studied and copied not only Utamaro, but Harunobu, Kiyonaga, 
Shunshé, and all the other great print artists of the Tokugawa Period. He 
had to sacrifice his work as an illustrator, which meant giving up his only 
sure source of income, but this did not disturb him. He was willing to burn 
his bridges behind him. 

In 1912 he submitted paintings in a new style to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion Exhibition, but they were rejected. He was understandably disappointed, 
but he kept on. After contemplating his failure for a time, he came to the 
conclusion that he was being too faithful to the ukiyoe style, that he was 
doing little more than producing a painted version of the Tokugawa-Period 
print. Art, he realized, must be the artist’s own creation. It cannot be copied; 
it must be unique. 

After he thought this out for himself, he was a changed man. He won 
prizes at the Ministry of Education Exhibition two years in a row, once with 
“Boating on the Sumida River,” a screen painting in which his own personal 
style is very evident, and again with “Sunshine and Rain,” another screen 
painting, which critics said would do away once and for all with the vulgarity 
that had characterized ukiyoe up until that time. 

Kiyokata’s long struggle against insomnia and nerve-racking hardships 
was now rewarded. People admitted that the bijinga was indeed different in 
character from paintings of women produced prior to this time. Kiyokata 
had chosen as his subject the women of Edo, just as the ukiyoe artists had 
done, but he had arrived at a mode of expression that was very different from 
theirs—a style that was his very own. 

Having succeeded in painting historical subjects in a new and original 
way, Kiyokata felt free to abandon the past and search out new subjects in 
the living world around him. This was, after all, his own world, and the 
things he actually saw and experienced were the things that made the deepest 
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impression on him. Around 1917, he parted once and for all with the ukiyoe 
and began to focus his attention on the life of his own times. The Japan of 
the Meiji and Taishé periods offered him a wealth of subject matter, and it 
was subject matter that no painter had yet dealt with. Bursting with confidence, 
he began a new advance, but despite his enthusiasm, he continued characteris- 
tically to plan every step cautiously and thoroughly. In the work that he was 
trying to do, it would not do to make a mistake. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BIJINGA 


By this time Kiyokata had accumulated a number of followers, includ- 
ing the promising It6 Shinsui and Terashima Shimei, but in 1917 he gave 
up his pupils altogether. Why? Simply because he wanted to start all over 
again from the beginning without extra encumbrances. His business from now 
on was to create a new bijinga with subjects from the modern world, and 
he felt that while studying a new method he would be in no position to guide 
others properly. Instead of teaching, he joined with Matsuoka Eikyi, Yaki 
Somei, Hirafuku Hyakusui, and Kikkawa Reika to form an art study society 
called the Kinrei-sha. Matsuoka, Yuki, and Hirafuku were among the most 
prominent painters associated with the government exhibition, and Kikkawa, 
though not a contributor thereto, was nevertheless a well-known and respected 
artist. The aim of the Kinrei-sha was to start a mew movement in the world 
of art and to find a way out of the impasse that traditional painting had 
reached. Kiyokata and his friends wished, in short, to bring about a renaissance 
in the field of Japanese painting. 

Day in, day out, Kiyokata worked away in his studio. His dream was 
to make a soaring golden tower of the bijinga, and he was busily laying the 
foundation. He continued to display works in the spring and fall exhibitions, 
but his principal effort was directed at establishing the bijinga as a new form. 

The Kinrei-sha movement continued for six years, during which time 
Kiyokata completely abandoned the ukiyoe and changed from the style he 
had used in illustrations to a new and more personal one. The world in which 
he lived now grew much broader than it had been during his years as an 
illustrator. It expanded to encompass not only the classical period, but the 
modern age as well. Kiyokata’s sphere of activity had increased both in scope 
and in time-span. Aside from subjects taken from the contemporary world, 
he began to work with themes found in the literature of the past, but he 
endowed them with nuances of the Meiji and Taishé periods. The women 
of classical literature became subjects for bijinga in which they were given the 
new modern beauty that Kiyokata had discovered. His paintings drew closer 
and closer to his ideal. 

In 1925 Kiyokata painted “The Cool of Morning,” a touching picture 
of the chastity and freshness of a young girl, and then in 1927 he produced 
the renowned “Tsukiji Akashi-cho” (Plate I), which is generally regarded as the 
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culmination of his art. Some, upon seeing this latter work, have declared that 
there would never be a better bijinga. Kiyokata was already a judge for the 
Ministry of Education exhibitions and was therefore ineligible for the Grand 
Prize offered by the Imperial Academy of Art, but “Tsukiji Akashi-ché” was 
such a splendid achievement that he was given the prize anyway. 

Kiyokata was now fifty and completely mature. It was fitting that at 
this point he should produce a painting which would not only crown his 
decades of faithful effort, but serve as a monument to the modern bijinga as 
well. And “Tsukiji Akashi-ch6” was just such a painting. After the end 
of the war in 1945, the work disappeared for a number of years and was 
feared lost, but in 1955 it turned up safe and sound, and Kiyokata was able 
to see it again. When he uncovered it, his fingers shook, and as he sat and 
gazed at it he was unable to speak. He had poured so much of his spirit 
into this masterpiece that now, thirty years later, it still moved him to the core. 


THE PORTRAIT ARTIST 

“Tsukiji Akashi-cho” gained for Kiyokata a place in the Imperial 
Academy of Art, but even after receiving this honor, he continued to improve 
his style. Having firmly established the bijinga as a legitimate category of 
art, he now turned his hand to the portrait, a form conspicuous for its 
absence in traditional Japanese painting. 

The first notable portrait he produced was of Sanyiitei Enché, the 
friend of the Meiji Period whom he now remembered so fondly (Plate II). It 
was a beautiful painting—a tender tribute to Enché and at the same time a work 
which, it was said, would give Kiyokata a permanent niche in the history of 
Japanese art. Kiyokata also produced fine portraits of Higuchi Ichiy6é (Plate III), 
the Meiji novelist whom he so admired, and of Tokugawa Keiki, the last of the 
Tokugawa shdéguns. 

During the worst of the Second World War, Kiyokata once said, “In 
wartime artists must prepare for peace, just as in summer insects prepare for 
winter.” He remained silent during these troubled times. His house was 
destroyed, and he was forced to flee from his native Tokyo to the country. 
When war gave way to defeat and economic confusion, Kiyokata, now more 
than seventy, was too old to throw himself actively into the turmoil about 
him. He retreated to the quiet of Kamakura, where he has since passed his 
days in peace and tranquillity. 

Having first laid hand to brush and paint in his early teens, Kiyokata 
has spent the remainder of his life painting bijinga. He was destined to make 
a place in the history of Japanese art for this type of painting, and he proved 
exceedingly faithful to his destiny, throughout his years as an illustrator, his 
excursion into the world of the ukiyoe, and finally his return to the modern 
world. Having convinced himself that it was not enough to revive the art 
of the past, he shifted abruptly to the reality of his own time. Today he 
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calls himself an ‘“emotionalist,’’ but the art of the bijinga, which he created, 
could actually be described as a form of realism with a strong emotional flavor. 

In his late years, the object of his attention ceased to be the beauty of 
women and became the intrinsic color and spirit of the Meiji Period itself. 
His paintings became close-ups of this fascinating age. In his portraits of 
Enché, Ichiy6, and Keiki, his medium was the human form, but his real sub- 
ject was the era in which these people had lived—which indeed they had 
symbolized. In one sense, Kiyokata’s portraits reveal the distilled essence of 
his bijinga. 

Since the end of the war this creator of a new art has lived largely in 
a world of memories. He is nostalgic for the life of the Meiji and early Taishé 
periods, and despite his great age he has produced a tenderly wrought series 
of paintings dealing with the common people of that era. Entitled “Peace 
in the Morning and Evening,” this work, along with his “Summer Room,” 
indicates that his vision is no less acute than ever. 

Kiyokata himself still wishes above all else to paint a bijinga that will 
transcend time and space, but it seems doubtful that at his present age he 
will surpass his earlier works. The truth is that he has already produced 
his “Mona Lisa,” and only he alone has failed to realize its true greatness. 








A Salute to Townsend Harris 


Hyman Kublin 


F any group of Japanese were to be asked to name the three Americans who 

I have most influenced the course of their country’s history, differences of 

opinion would probably arise only over the third nominee. The names 

of Matthew C. Perry and Townsend Harris are too firmly embedded in the 

annals of Japanese history for their positions to be effectively challenged. 

Other American contenders for the historical esteem of the Japanese must, 
accordingly, rest content with a disputed third place. 

While many Japanese have viewed Commodore Perry as an impersonal 
instrument of history, Townsend Harris has been seen in a substantially 
different light. Since the American envoy lived in their midst for almost six 
years at the dawn of their modern era, at a time when he symbolized the 
strange breed of “barbarians” who lived across the distant seas, his every 
action was subjected to microscopic scrutiny and analysis. At once familiar 
and mysterious, Harris was to become the topic of inexhaustible conversation 
and of endless rumor. His life and activities in Japan were, thus, to furnish 
not only the facts of history but also the themes of folklore. Yet, though 
several generations of scholars, storytellers, and dramatists have sought knowl- 
edge and inspiration in Harris’ career in Japan, not even his name is 
recognized by the overwhelming number of his countrymen. 

Townsend Harris, first American Consul-General and Minister to Japan, 
was born in Sandy Hill, a small town in northern New York, on October 4, 
1804. At the age of thirteen he moved to New York City, where his older 
brother John had several years before launched a successful business career. 
Harris was to live for the next thirty years in America’s most rapidly growing 
city. He was deeply devoted to his mother, remained a bachelor, and rarely 
left New York City itself until after her death in 1847. 

Much has been made of the fact that Townsend Harris was a merchant. 
The implication is that the qualities which are popularly attributed to the 
successful businessman were to stand him in good stead when in later life he 
represented American interests in Japan. How thriving his business affairs 
actually were and to what extent he typified the businessman of nineteenth- 
century America are, however, questions that have not yet received clear 
answers. Contrary to common belief, it may well have been his brother's 
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prosperous example and generous help rather than deliberate choice or 
unusual ability that turned Harris to a life of trade and commerce. Had he 
followed his own predilections and interests, he would probably have pursued 
almost any vocation but the mercantile. 

From a very early age Harris appears to have been far more interested 
in books than ledgers. Never enjoying formal schooling, even on a primary 
level, he was educationally a self-made man. The esteem for learning, the 
intellectual discipline, and the catholicity of taste he acquired during his 
younger years were to become his dominant characteristics. Widely read in 
many fields of knowledge and self-taught in several of the major European 
languages, he constantly sought the humanistic pleasures and satisfactions that 
his business activities could support but not provide. Harris suggests, in short, 
less the image of the hustling entrepreneur of the expanding America of his 
times and more the versatile citizen of the older colonial days. 

Harris possessed firm convictions and lofty ideals. If they did not 
equip him for a role in practical politics, his beliefs led him into the area of 
public and civic enterprises. Liberal in his politics and a supporter of the 
local Tammany party organization, he was more concerned with the extension 
of a democratic program than with the acquisition of favor and patronage. 
Only when he was impelled by his high sense of social need did he actively 
seek a post at the disposal of the Democratic machine. 

There was no reason for Harris to have personal compunctions over the 
use of political influence to secure public position; in striving to be a member 
of the New York City Board of Education he had few competitors. After 
several years’ service Harris was appointed to the thankless office of President 
of the Board. In this capacity he was successful in promoting the establish- 
ment of the Free Academy, the predecessor institution of The City College, 
one of the five collegiate institutions now designated under the corporate name 
of The College of the City of New York. 

The death of his mother in 1847 was to disrupt and alter the course 
of Harris’ life. Heavily shaken by the loss and deeply despondent, he neglected 
his business affairs, severed his relations with the Board of Education, and 
abandoned his exemplary ways. Finally ashamed of himself, he left New York 
City on a trading venture to California and the Pacific Northwest in 1849. 
Finding in travel the solace and diversion he craved, Harris made his way to 
Asia where for the next few years he attempted to combine business and 
pleasure. By 1852 his wanderings in China, South and Southeast Asia, and 
the islands of the Pacific had provided him with a store of knowledge and 
understanding of the lands and peoples of the East possessed by few Americans 
of his times. 

Had Harris been a better businessman and lacked his curiosity and 
imagination, fame would probably have passed him by unnoticed. Though 
very little is known about his life as a merchant and traveler in Asia, it is 
clear that he did not prosper from his trading ventures. Having no established 
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business and no definite routine of life, there were no encumbrances to his 
wandering about in search of pleasure and profit. When, thus, Commodore 
Perry appeared in Asian waters on his mission to secluded Japan, Harris at- 
tempted to secure permission to accompany the fleet. Rejected like many 
other Americans in quest of a “junket,” he nevertheless awaited the outcome 
of Perry’s negotiations with a more than usual interest. 

For hard-headed businessmen the Treaty of Kanagawa, concluded by 
Commodore Perry in March, 1854, was a sore disappointment. There was 
little in the “wood and water’ convention which held out the prospect of 
new markets and a flourishing trade. But if merchants in the United States 
and in the East refused to give the treaty a second perusal, Harris was moved 
to the vigorous action he was capable of when his imagination was amply 
stimulated. In need of a position, stirred by the hope of visiting the mysterious 
land of Japan, and perhaps desirous of establishing himself in a lucrative post 
in the event commerce were developed, Harris hurried home to the United 
States. Exploiting friendship and political influence and acting doggedly in 
his own behalf, he was finally able to secure his ardently desired but scarcely 
contested appointment as Consul-General to Japan. 

When Harris left the United States for his post in the distant East in 
October, 1855, a more challenging assignment in the American foreign service 
could probably not be found. The prospect for the negotiation of a com- 
mercial treaty with the Japanese appeared to be utterly remote and the United 
States was probably prompted to commit itself to the unpromising project by 
a fear that England and Russia might negotiate a treaty first. It could not, 
moreover, have failed to occur to Harris that, if Commodore Perry had been 
unable to obtain more than moderate concessions despite the presence of a 
powerful naval squadron, the success of his own mission could rest upon his 
strength of persuasion alone. 

Harris’ problems were to commence from the moment he reached Shi- 
moda aboard the U.S.S. San Jacinto on August 21, 1856. And once arrived in 
Japan, he and his Dutch-speaking interpreter, Hendrik Heusken, were to be, 
insofar as the American Government was concerned, out of sight and out of 
mind. The Japanese Government was greatly agitated by the appearance of 
the American consular official, at first attempting to dissuade him from landing 
and then for some weeks seeking to persuade him to return to his own country. 
But when as a result of his firm stand, he was finally permitted to take up 
residence in a temple in Shimoda, the first obstacle in his long uphill diplomatic 
struggle had been surmounted. 

It would be difficult to maintain that Harris’ mission was of critical 
importance to the United States. There did not seem to be a particular 
urgency for the conclusion of a commercial! treaty with Japan or any thought 
that the newly-opened consular post might shortly assume some significance 
in the conduct of American foreign affairs and trade. In no other way is it 
possible to explain the continuing indifference of the American Government to 
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the fate of its agent in Japan. 

If Harris’ assignment was of no great moment to the United States, 
it had unusual significance for Japan. The Treaty of Kanagawa, concluded by 
Commodore Perry in 1854, had raised the issue of abandonment or continua- 
tion of the traditional policy of national seclusion. But for all that has been 
said in explanation of the decision of the Tokugawa Shogunate to comply 
with Perry’s request for the opening of treaty relations, it is evident that the 
policy of the Yedo Government embodied less conviction than equivocation. 
Considering the extremely meager concessions granted the United States and 
other Western powers before the arrival of Harris, there is no reason to believe 
that the policy of seclusion had been rejected outright in either principle or 
practice. 

If the Tokugawa Shogunate had faced up to the full implications of 
the Treaty of Kanagawa, it would not have been torn by consternation at 
Harris’ appearance at Shimoda. And were it not for the San Jacinto, a 
solitary but nevertheless effective reminder of American naval power, lying 
at anchor in the offing, it may be assumed that the American Consul would 
not have been permitted to tarry. When Townsend Harris was, with the open 
displeasure of Japanese officials, finally allowed to go ashore, there was still 
no indication that the Tokugawa Shogunate had as yet decisively come to grips 
with and taken a firm stand on the fundamental issue involved. To induce the 
Japanese to abandon their policy of isolation once and for all was to be the 
second challenge faced by Harris. 

His sojourn of some sixteen months at Shimoda was to be an excruciating 
ordeal for Harris. A less determined and far-sighted person would doubtless 
have earlier resigned himself to despair and failure. Restricted in his move- 
ments to the precincts of Shimoda, a lonely little fishing village where for 
centuries nothing but the weather had ever changed, and denied direct com- 
munication and negotiation with the Shogunal Government at Yedo (Tokyo), 
Harris’ situation differed little from that of the Dutch traders who had been 
confined to the islet of Deshima in Nagasaki Bay for more than two centuries. 
In many ways Harris and his interpreter-secretary Heusken were far more securely 
isolated from the outside world than the Japanese people themselves. 

Though Harris was not on occasion as patient in the pursuit of his 
objectives as has been widely believed, his tenacity was to become proverbial. 
It was not simply that his spirit remained constantly fired by the historical 
ramifications of whatever success that he might achieve. Nor was it that he 
was not minded to surrender in frustration after having twice travelled more 
than halfway around the world to secure a coveted opportunity in life. 
Perhaps of equal, if not greater, importance was the fact that his mission in 
Japan meant to Harris a justification and an atonement for a life from which 
he could no longer derive deep and abiding satisfaction. 

Ever since the death of his mother and his flight from New York in 
1849 Harris’ life had become personally meaningless. His ramblings in the 
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East had probably filled only part of the void caused by the death of his 
mother and had not completely erased his painful awareness of the lowered 
esteem in which he was held by family and friends. And business, no matter 
how successfully conducted, could never be for him more than a perpetual 
treadmill. Much more than mere success or failure of a diplomatic assignment 
impinged upon the outcome of Harris’ stay in Japan. At stake also was the 
self-respect of a proud and sensitive man. 

It is consequently easy to sense Harris’ excitement when in September, 
1857, after more than a year of unremitting effort, he was at last informed of 
the consent of the Shogun to receive him in formal audience. Mindful of 
his many discouragements and exasperations, his joy at the welcome news was 
at first tempered by a touch of disbelief. “I expected that something would 
follow this,” he wrote in his Journal, “some objectionable proposition that I 
could not accept, which would throw the responsibility of the non-delivery of 
the [President's] letter on me.” But, as he added in deep relief, “nothing of 
the kind occurred.” The following weeks being spent in endless preparations, 
it was not until November that Harris set out in a blaze of ostentation for 
the Shogun’s capital at Yedo. 

When Harris entered the audience hall of the Tokugawa Shogun and 
presented the letter from the President of the United States requesting the 
establishment of commercial relations with Japan, he brought to a close the 
second phase of the struggle to open Japan to intercourse with the outside 
world. Having been received officially and on the basis of equality by the 
highest de facto representatives of the Japanese Government, he had succeeded 
in establishing a precedent where the agents of so many Western powers before 
him had failed. Thereafter, no envoy from a foreign nation could be received 
with less status or dignity. The entire basis of Japan’s foreign relations had 
been fundamentally altered. 

Harris’ triumph in Yedo was to usher in the most trying period during 
his stay in Japan. Having established the principles of the new relationship 
between the United States and Japan, it now became necessary to determine 
the precise form and nature of future intercourse. To secure approval for his 
visit to Yedo had required unremitting persistence; to obtain a commercial 
treaty from the reluctant and vacillating Shogunal government was to demand 
an almost superhuman patience which at times he did not possess. Irked by 
endless procrastination and frustrated by the innumerable circumlocutions of 
the Japanese negotiators, Harris, who was suffering from ill health, was 
gradually brought to the brink of physical and psychological collapse. When 
finally on February 27, 1858, he extracted from the equally distraught Japanese 
representatives a formal promise for the conclusion of a commercial treaty, 
Harris was in no state to enjoy his long-sought triumph. On the very same 
day his shattered health and nerves gave way and he was returned to Shimoda 
in a coma by the frantic Shogunate. 

Though there was in Harris a touch of the hypochondriac, there is no 
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doubting the seriousness of the illness which laid him low in the early months 
of 1858. When some weeks after his breakdown he insisted upon returning 
to Yedo to complete negotiations, the Shogunal authorities were shocked by his 
physical appearance. Drawn, haggard, and thin, with hair and whiskers 
whaccned by suffering and worry, Harris starkly revealed the terrible toll of his 
exertions on behalf of a government which had practically forgotten him and 
of a regime which hesitated to trust him. 

Fortunately for his hopes to open Japan and to bring about a “new 
order of things,” events in nearby China were to come to Harris’ assistance. 
Having chastised by force the dynasty of the Manchus which had refused to 
uphold its treaty commitments, strong English and French fleets prepared in 
the spring of 1858 to sail for Japan, there to “persuade” the Shogunate to 
conclude commercial agreements. It did not require great political sagacity 
on the part of the Japanese at Yedo to understand that they could not hope 
to prevail where the mighty Manchus had on more than one occasion failed. 

Admiration for Harris should not lead one to minimize the decisive 
role of Anglo-French naval power in hastening his diplomatic triumph. Both 
the American envoy and the Tokugawa Shogunate were well aware of the 
presence of the Western ships-of-war in China waters and expected their 
momentary arrival in Yedo Bay. For his part, Harris had no hesitation in 
exploiting the psychological windfall in his negotiations. Thus, it is likely 
that, for all their growing faith and trust in Harris, realistic considerations 
of power politics were responsible for the ultimate decision of the Shogunate 
to sign the treaty prepared by the American Consul-General. This memorable 
event, shattering the Japanese policy of national isolation and marking the 
advent of American-Japanese relations, occurred on July 29, 1858. 

Common assumption to the contrary, the fame of Townsend Harris in 
Japan has not been based primarily upon his success in concluding the first 
modern commercial treaty with that country. Whatever political drama 
Americans may observe in his race to precede other diplomatic representatives 
in securing a commercial agreement, the Japanese people have continued to 
cherish Harris for other reasons. This must of necessity be true, for the 
American treaty of 1858 as well as those subsequently obtained by several 
European powers were before long to be dubbed the “unequal treaties” by 
the Japanese and to become the béte noir of late nineteenth-century Japanese 
nationalism. That Harris was to be spared denunciation as a “father” of the 
“unequal treaties” clearly indicates the presence of mitigating sentiments. 

Pervading most tributes to Harris by Japanese is a brimming and, at 
times, lachrymose sympathy for his unenviable plight during his stay at Shi- 
moda. Images of Harris in his enforced solitude cannot but evoke a profound 
emotional response from a people with the maudlin sentimentality of the 
Japanese. Strongly attached as he is to his own family and country, the 
Japanese has never found it difficult to sense and feel for the nostalgia of others. 
The picture of the lonely and pitiful American, isolated in an obscure nook 
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of the Empire fit only for humble and peaceful fishermen or officials exiled 
by a wrathful government, has not only moved them to the verge of tears; 
it has also continued to arouse a sense of shame for the shabby treatment 
accorded a visitor from abroad who sincerely meant them well. 

Had Harris, in keeping with the pressing demands of his health, 
returned to the United States after securing signature to the Treaty of Yedo, 
he might, however, have become no more than a mere footnote in the history 
of American-Japanese relations. But, fortunately, he had learned from his 
own experience in Siam and in Japan that friendly and durable relations 
between nations necessitated more than the legal formalities of diplomatic 
instruments. His elation over the conclusion of the first commercial treaty 
with Japan was, accordingly, modified by the sober realization that the 
problems that lay ahead dwarfed by far those he had already overcome. 

Of vital importance in the establishment of relations with Japan was 
the ratification and implementation of the treaties negotiated in 1858. For 
the achievement of these aims Harris was to remain in Yedo for another four 
years. Wiser in the ways of Japanese internal politics than the representatives 
of other Western powers, Harris appreciated the tremendous difficulties faced 
by the Shogunate in securing from the great feudal lords approval and support 
of its historical policy. While the other Western nations fumed and raged 
over the delay in the exchange of ratifications and in the opening of ports for 
trade, Harris remained outwardly calm. To him it was more important to 
inaugurate amicable than immediate relations between Japan and the West. 

Harris’ position on the opening of Japan was admirably summed up 
in a letter to Rutherford Alcock, the English representative in Yedo. “I had 
hoped,” he wrote, “that the page of future history might record the great 
fact that in one spot in the Eastern world the advent of Christian civilization 
did not bring with it its usual attendants of rapine and bloodshed; this fond 
hope, I fear, is to be disappointed.” And with the vision that was the measure 
of his greatness he added, “I would sooner see all the treaties with this country 
torn up, and Japan return to its old state of isolation, than witness the 
horrors of war inflicted on this peaceful people and happy land.” 

It has been argued that Harris’ policy was as much the product of 
hard-headed realism as of statesmanlike idealism; it would be nonsensical to 
dispute this contention. Any review of his service in Japan will reveal that he 
could rarely count upon the full support of his home government which was 
as unconcerned with its prospective interests in Japan as it was oblivious to 
the personal welfare of its official representative. Harris’ reasonableness was, 
thus, a consequence of the weakness af his diplomatic position. But it does 
not necessarily follow that his intelligent and skilful adjustment to the vexing 
situation he faced is thereby less praiseworthy; it would, on the contrary, 
underscore his extraordinary ability as a diplomat and as a public servant of 
his country. 

During his final years in Japan Harris’ peaceful methods were to vie 
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for favor with the strong-arm tactics advocated by other Western nations. 
Insistent upon avoiding conflict, he refused to be stampeded into hasty and 
violent courses of action. Simultaneously, he revealed that his professions of 
good will for Japan were not mere diplomatic pleasantries, by declining with 
dignity to be provoked by impetuous opponents of international relations 
among the Japanese themselves. Not even when his own secretary Heusken, a 
talented, affable, but careless young man, was brutally cut down by assassins 
in the streets of Yedo did Harris lose sight of the deeper issues at stake. How 
different was his policy from the English who, to force the settlement of a 
similar outrage, dispatched a naval squadron to bombard an entire Japanese 
city! 

In May, 1862, after continued pleas to the State Department, Harris 
was able to leave Japan. Though he had during the later period of his service 
been permitted to reside in comfortable quarters in Yedo, near the seat of 
Japanese government, he had become weary in body and spirit. Lonely for 
his homeland, which he had seen but for a single brief spell in some thirteen 
years, he had at times despaired of seeing the United States again. And 
uncertain as he was of his future, he had good reason to believe that his time 
spent in Japan had not been entirely in vain. 

Townsend Harris passed his remaining life in retirement and solitude 
in New York City, living long enough, however, to see Japan emerge com- 
pletely from the captivity of isolation into the comity of nations. Ignored 
during the hectic years of Civil War and reconstruction by the American 
Government and public, his death in 1878 was marked by little fanfare. But 
if he was to be forgotten by his own countrymen during the following decades, 
his name was to live on in Japan. That he has become a myth amongst the 
Japanese is assuredly the highest testimonial to the regard in which he has 
continued to be held. 

The centennial of the Treaty of Yedo, which was probably the greatest 
diplomatic achievement of the United States in Asia during the nineteenth 
century as well as the real foundation of American-Japanese relations, will 
occur in July, 1958. In Japan celebrations in memory of the “American 
Envoy” will be held throughout the country; it is fitting that his fellow 
Americans also pause and remember Townsend Harris. 
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to mathematics and medicine, in that order. This order is not, of 

course, inviolable, yet it is without doubt true that the beginnings of 
astronomical knowledge usually come very early and have a profound bearing 
on the development of science as a whole. This is what happened in Japan, 
though no science really worthy of the name developed there until the introduc- 
tion of Western culture—and here again the first knowledge to be transplanted 
dealt with astronomy. 

The same is true with the instruments and apparatus which—in however 
simple a form—science must have for observation and experiment. The first 
instruments which Japan, on taking up modern scientific studies, made herself 
and used for observations were astronomical. 

Such being the case, a study af early astronomy in Japan forms the best 
prelude to the study of pre-Meiji science as a whole, and gives at the same 
time some idea of the difficulties that lay in the way of the development of 
science in Japan. 

The first condition for the development of science in any country is 
that people should set down in writing what they have discovered. It was 
with astronomy, again, and with geography that the ancient Japanese made 
their first efforts in this field. As early as the 7th century, Japanese classical 
literature contains records of earthquakes and eclipses, records which even 
today still afford valuable data for seismologists and astronomers. The first 
Western scientific knowledge to enter Japan in modern times covered both 
astronomy and navigation, but of the two the works on astronomy were better 
organized and more comprehensive. 

The first Western work on astronomy to be translated into Japanese 
was the Kenkon Bensetsu (“Theories on Heaven and Earth”) written in 1658 
by Chian (the Japanese version of a Portuguese name) and translated by Nishi 
Kichibei and Mukai Genshé. Though more than a century had passed since 
Copernicus published his heliocentric theory, the work still sticks to the old 
Ptolemaic theory. Even so, it was a beginning. 


: § HE science of almost any nation begins with astronomy, then proceeds 
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The first telescope for astronomical observation was not brought into 
Japan until the beginning of the 18th century, and was referred to at the 
time as a “star spy-glass.” It was imported by the Dutch, who had been the 
first to make telescopes in the West also. This telescope was installed, in 
1744, at the observatory set up by the Tokugawa government. It was ap- 
parently not until Hazama Shigetomi (1756-1816), however, that specialists 
in astronomy actually began to use telescopes for observing solar and lunar 
eclipses, the movements of Jupiter and other such phenomena. Two of the 
telescopes he used still survive today, one a Dutch refracting telescope and the 
other an English reflecting telescope. 

Both Hazama and his teacher Takahashi Yukitoki (1764-1804) were 
excellent scientists, versed in the Dutch language and mathematics, and both 
achieved notable results in their observations of the heavens. They did not, 
however, build any telescopes themselves. 

In 1793, Iwahashi Zembei made the first telescope produced in Japan, 
with which it was possible to see stars invisible to the naked eye. It does 
not seem, however, that it was adequate for astronomical observations proper. 

It was Kunitomo Tobei (1788-1840) who, forty years later, in 1833, first 
built a telescope for astronomical purposes, which he used for observations not 
only of solar and lunar eclipses, but also of the spots on the sun’s surface. His 
observations of these sunspots were very detailed—in the period from January 
6, 1835, to February 8, 1836, for example, he made them regularly every day 
from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. except when it was cloudy. 

Kunitomo Tobei had long been known in Japan as a manufacturer 
of guns. During the first half of his life, though principally a gunsmith, he 
also designed balloons, pumps and so on, as well as inventing a pocket writing- 
brush. He also built a telemeter, which is something similar to a telescope. 
It seems likely that the lens-polishing necessary in making this telemeter stood 
him in good stead later, when he came to make a telescope. 

Kunitomo first saw an imported astronomical telescope in 1820, but it 
was not until 1832, when he was 55, that he began to make one himself so 
that he could start observations. What, one may wonder, inspired him to 
undertake such a major task? Was he filled, as were Western scientists, with 
the desire to discover the truths of Nature? 

Those extant writings of his to which I have had access suggest that 
Kunitomo was free from any preconceived idea of a world of Nature existing 
apart from the world of men, and from any desire to discover the truths or 
the laws of that world. In his eyes, doubtless, as in those of most Japanese 
of the past, the world of Nature and the world of man were part of one 
homogeneous whole. This whole they referred to as tennen-shizen. In ancient 
and medieval times, human beings regarded any human accomplishment that 
was particularly well done with a feeling of wonder, and looked on it as a 
divine gift. Kunitomo had something in common with this outlook, and him- 
self referred to “blessings from the gods.” Not only were such divine elements 
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present in the world of human technique, but for Kunitomo all Nature as 
such was, it seems, a divine gift. For him, the stars, the moon, the sun, and 
with them human beings, were all part of the same mysterious world, and in 
setting to work he must have been motivated by a curiosity to see for himself 
the heavenly bodies as revealed through the new astronomical telescopes made 
by the Dutch. 

In this respect, Kunitomo resembles Johannes Kepler and his mystic 
approach. Unlike Kepler, however, he did not have the knowledge, for ex- 
ample, to work out mathematically the relations between the various heavenly 
bodies. Nor, it seems to me at least, does he show any sign of the wonder 
felt by astronomers of the West at the beauty of the world of Nature and the 
precision of its laws. 

The most difficult task for Kunitomo was, of course, to make the lens. 
The tube of the telescope, its accessories and the fittings holding the lens were 
all made of brass, and a brasswork expert made these for him at his instructions. 
The material he used for the lens was, as in the case of the Dutch telescopes, 
special high-quality natural crystal. A telescope made by him is still preserved 
in the house in Shiga Prefecture where he was born. It is a reflecting telescope, 
the kind on which he seems to have concentrated his energies at first. Nowa- 
days the mirror it contains is, I believe, glass backed with silver or aluminum, 
but Kunitomo himself—as did the first Western astronomers—used an alloy 
of copper and tin. The sacred mirror used in Japanese Shintoism from early 
times was also made with the same alloy, which mixes copper and tin in the 
ratio of two to one. 

Kunitomo has left a detailed account of the casting of the mirror. In 
all, he worked for three continuous years on its making—from June 2, 1832, 
to February, 1835. Much effort went not only on the casting of the mirror 
but on grinding and polishing it also. With each move of his hand as he 
ground, he “prayed in the name of the gods.” He polished the mirror with 
cotton eighty times, and each time, he writes, he “invoked the names of the 
august deities.” Immersed in the task of producing the mirror, he felt him- 
self, he declares, pervaded with a divine skill—an experience which he refers 
to as jinzu, or “divine pervasion.” 

The lens, made of crystal, also cost Kunitomo much labor. For grind- 
ing it, he used sand, high-quality grindstone, and a special grindstone made of 
powdered crystal. It is not clear whether he made lenses of any material other 
than crystal, though it seems likely that he read a translated work on glass- 
making. Kunitomo began observations on October 11, 1833, even before he 
had mastered the technique of making telescopes completely. The mirror of 
the telescope he used on this occasion was one which he had cast experimental- 
ly in January that year and spent August and September in polishing. The 
lens had taken him two months to complete. 

The first things on which he turned his telescope were the moon and 
Jupiter. It is interesting to note that he records the moon’s apparent diameter 
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as about three shaku (0.909 m.) and that of Jupiter as about the same size as 
the rim of a bucket. The bucket he had in mind was probably not the 
ordinary wooden variety for containing water, but the small kind kept beside 
a grindstone. 

Maps of the moon’s surface that he made during this period are simple 
in the extreme. Realizing from his observations of the moon and Jupiter 
just how imperfect his telescope was, he set about improving it further. The 
exact date is not clear, but in a note to a map of the moon based on observa- 
tions made about three years later, he suggests that the places that seemed 
particularly high might b. mountains and the darkish areas seas or plains. 
He also suggested that there were some places with snow and some without. 
He paid special attention not only to the moon’s surface but also to observa- 
tion of light and shadow around the rim. He points out, for instance, that 
even the dark areas are lit in some parts. 

Kunitomo was interested above all in observation of the sun. His as- 
tronomical knowledge was not of a sufficiently high order to permit much 
interest in mathematical information such as the size of heavenly bodies, the 
distances separating them and their average distances from the earth, and he 
has left no records of this kind. He was interested above all, accordingly, in 
peculiarities in the appearance of each heavenly body as it appeared to his 
eyes. Here is the reason for his interest in the spots on the sun’s surface. 
Even in the West, it was not until the end of the 18th century that observation 
of sunspots was possible, and it is interesting therefore that Kunitomo should 
have made such observations and recorded them in writing. The spots on 
the sun were already being discussed in Japan around the year 1796. Shiba 
Kékan (1747-1818) declared them to be something like meteors. Kunitomo, 
on the basis of his own observations, explained them as being spots on the 
sun’s surface where the temperature was lower and there was no fire. It is 
interesting to compare this with the theory put forward by F. W. Herschel 
around 1800. In Herschel’s view the sun, whatever its surface might be, was 
essentially a hard, non-effulgent body. Sometimes rifts developed on the shin- 
ing surface and the black core showed through. 

Kunitomo’s observations on sunspots, though he relied on his telescope, 
were no more than guesswork, for he had no knowledge of astronomy in the 
strict sense of the word. Figure 1 shows a sketch of the spots on the sun’s 
surface drawn by Kunitomo according to observations he made in August, 
1837. If the accounts left by Kunitomo of his observations were examined 
in greater detail, it would probably be possible to discover achievements in 
the field of astronomical observation still more interesting than those I have 
mentioned here. 

Kunitomo was originally a skilled craftsman making swords, and while 
he was thus a technician, could hardly be called a scientist, nor did he have 
any specialized knowledge of astronomy. Among the books on astronomy 
preserved at his birthplace, and which one may assume he read, there seem to 
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Fig. 1. Sketch of the spots on the sun’s surface made by Kunitomo Tobei. 
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be none of the excellent Western introductions to astronomy which had at 
that time already been translated into Japanese. There is no telling how 
amazed he would have been and how many hints it might have given him, 
despite his advanced age, in his observations, if he had been vouchsafed even 
a glance at a work such as the Rekishé Shinsho, dealt with below. 


Of the Western works on astronomy already translated into Japanese 
by the end of the 18th century, two are especially worthy of mention. The 
first is the Setjutsu Hongen Taiyé Kyitiri (Gronden der Starren kunde gelegt in 
Het Zonne—Stelzel), translated from the Dutch by Motoki Rydei. The second 
is the Rekishé Shinsho, which was translated by Shichiku Tadao. The transla- 
tions were completed in 1792 and 1802 respectively. Both Motoki and Shichiku 
were officials employed as Dutch interpreters in Nagasaki. At the same time, 
they were both well-versed in astronomy, while Shichiku in particular was 
an expert in the Japanese system of mathematics (wazan) and had a gift for 
philosophical deduction. 

It might seem strange that such excellent scientific works on astronomy 
should not have reached a man like Kunitomo. One reason, of course, was 
that he was not a scholar as such. However, even had he been a scholar, 
the almost complete lack of intercourse among fellow-scholars of the day would 
still have made it difficult for him to have access to newly imported works 
on astronomy. The basic reason in fact was that, unlike in the West, the 
world of learning—not to speak of the world of natural science—simply did 
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not exist. 


The Seijutsu Hongen Taiyé Kyiri translated by Motoki introduced to 
Japan for the first time Copernicus’ heliocentric theory, while Shichiku’s 
Rekishé Shinsho provided a general outline of Newtonian physics. The two 
together, thus, formed a starting point for the development of a really scientific 
astronomy and physics in Japan. 

The Rekishé Shinsho is worthy of a slightly more detailed mention, for 
it throws a certain light on the way Western science was transplanted in Japan; 
it is a translation of a work in Dutch which, in turn, had been translated by 
Johan Lulofus from another work, Introductiones ad veram Physicam et veram 
Astronomiam written in Latin by Johannis Keil, a pupil of Newton. In writing 
the original work, Keii had, while following Newtonian physics, introduced a 
number of Heugen’s theories—those dealing with centripetal force, centrifugal 
force and the movement of pendulums, for instance. Originally a rather 
massive work, it seems not to have been rendered into Dutch in its entirety 
(I do not, unfortunately, have it at hand for verification of this). The thing 
in it which I personally find most interesting is Shichiku’s efforts to understand, 
and to make intelligible to other Japanese, the Keil-Lulofus astronomy and 
physics. He laments the fact that he has never seen any work by Newton, 
yet does his best to get over this new knowledge in its true form. 

Shichiku’s Rekishé Shinsho is divided into six books, plus four ap- 
pendices giving Shichiku’s own theories. Even the main text itself is full 
of interpolations beginning “Tadao holds that...,” in which he puts forward 
his own views. If one reads this book carefully, it gives one a good idea of 
how the Japanese reacted when they first came into contact with Western 
physics. The Japanese did think about Nature, but their ideas differed 
considerably from those of the scientists of Europe. To anyone interested 
in the history of cultural exchanges between East and West, one of the 
most interesting things is the process by which the gap between the two 
sets of ideas closes and they merge into one. According to Shichiku, it is 
impossible to understand astronomy without a knowledge of the art of 
divination as expounded in the Chinese classics. Similarly, he tries to bring 
in ideas from Laotse. Even Shichiku, in short, could not understand 
Newtonian physics without employing on it the methods of Oriental 
philosophy. The Chinese art of divination includes the theories of Yin and 
Yang and the “five elements,’ and Shichiku is, of course, influenced by 
these too. Metaphysical ideas such as Yin and Yang only served, in my 
opinion, as a hindrance to the study of Newtonian physics. At the same 
time, however, his preoccupation is not difficult to understand. Newton 
himself, in trying to explain why all particles of matter should attract each 
other, attributes it to vibrations of the “spiritus’—a kind of metaphysical 
concept—while he adds that some bodies possess a kind of electrical property. 
It is clear, thus, that the problem under discussion was one that was extremely 
difficult to understand even for European physicists of the day, and it is no 
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wonder that it should perplex Shichiku, who had not fully assimilated Western 
dynamics and mathematics, the bases of European astronomy. As a result, 
he has to resort to talking of ki(44)—a word which is sometimes translated as 
“spirit” or “essence,” but whose connotations are difficult to grasp for the 
non-Japanese. 

Despite this, Shichiku managed, on the basis of Keil’s Introductiones, 
somehow to get over to the Japanese the general outlines of Newtonian physics. 
Though by trade an official interpreter, Shichiku was also good at philosophical 
deduction. At the end of the Rekishé Shinsho, there is a chapter entitled 
Konton Bumpan Zusetsu. “Konton” means chaos, and “bumpan” means the 
splitting up of chaos into separate objects. (‘‘Zusetsu” means “illustrated ex- 
position.”) This chapter has always attracted much attention in Japan, it being 
claimed that it stood comparison with the Kant-Laplace theory. The nebular 
hypothesis of Kant and Laplace, however, takes into account the temperature 
of the solar system as a whole, the conservation of momentum and other such 
ideas—ideas which have no place in Shichiku’s “konton bumpan” theory. 
Even so, recognition must be given to the great work he did in introducing, 
to a Japan with no traditions of astronomy and physics of her own, so much 
knowledge of natural science from the West. He set forth Kepler's Law, the 
basis of modern astronomy, explained Newton's theories of gravitation and 
universal gravitation, and gave an account of the movement of pendulums, as 
well as introducing knowledge of atmospheric pressure and the vacuum. 

If only the spadework on astronomy and physics done by Shichiku had 
been carried on by later students, great progress could have been made in 
this branch of learning, but this unfortunately was not to be. There are two 
possible reasons for this. The first is that, as we have already seen, there was 
as yet no integral section of society constituting a “world of learning.” As a 
result, the work done by Shichiku had little influence on later generations—so 
little, in fact, as to remain almost completely isolated. The second reason is 
that the period of forty years or so following Shichiku’s death was not a 
favorable one for scientists and philosophers to acquire books on science from 
the West, read them and develop at leisure the ideas they contained. The 
Tokugawa military government, fearing foreign encroachments on Japan's 
sovereignty, maintained the strictest guard against any contacts with foreign 
countries, with disastrous results from the scientist's point of view. During the 
closing years of the Tokugawa regime, Japan produced no first-rate scientists 
in any field, and Japanese astronomy remained in the doldrums until the 
opening of the country to the West led to the establishment of modern uni- 
versities and the founding of chairs in this particular subject. 
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Enchantress 


Enchi Fumiko 


EAR the foot of a gentle hill, the road bent in a sweeping curve then, 
N embracing to the right a high, well-wooded embankment, proceeded 
upward at an easy incline to the high ground above. Along its other 
side ran a fence, now wooden, now concrete, behind which the ground swept 
down in another, steeper slope, so that the second floors of the houses beneath 
the ledge thus formed were barely on a level with the road. It was as though 
the sloping road formed a boundary to what was, for central Tokyo, a com- 
paratively large hilly area, hemming it off from the dwellings on the lower 
ground below. In the remote past, the whole had doubtless formed one single, 
sloping side of a small plateau; then a path had spread across its flank like a 
sash, and a continuous stream of men and horses had trodden it down till it 
became a kind of natural cutting. 

The brick wall that shored up the foot of the high bank to a height of 
over six feet had been built at the beginning of the Meiji Period, when the 
great group of temples that had occupied the hill had met their ruin and the 
place had acquired the Western-sounding name of “park.” Now, a greenish 
patina of moss spread in patches over the surface between the brick rectangles, 
stained a dull pink by damp, that formed its surface, and the creepers twined 
hither and thither. Above it, the sloping ground had kept its shape unex- 
pectedly well, thanks to the dense profusion of vegetation that grew there—a 
great zelkova tree, its gnarled roots exposed above the insecure-looking red 
earth of the bank, and an anonymous crowd of shrubs with leaves of every 
shape and size. 

Chigako, who had lived nearby in her childhood, had been familiar with 
the hill from her earliest days, and after the war she bought and settled in an 
old house in the hollow which happened to be empty. By now, she had spent 
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ten years tucked away at the foot of the slope. The gate of the house was on 
the side farthest from the hill and she lived with her back, as it were, 
turned to it; however one might lean back to look up at it the great zelkova 
tree on top of the bank, which needed two men’s arms to span it, hid even 
its topmost branches from the small garden in the hollow. Yet in autumn 
it would scatter like rain dead leaves which, brush as she might, would continue 
to pile up in drifts till she grew annoyed with the tree. It was only about a 
year previously, when she had had the little sweep of ground that went up 
toward the hill levelled, and built on it an extra room, that she had come to 
feel any appreciable familiarity with the hill. At the same time, she had had 
an exit made in the fence facing the hill, but until then the only way in and 
out of the house had been the side gate that looked down toward the town 
below. 

It was through this gate that her husband, Kanzaki Keisaku, had come 
home six months after the war’s end, repatriated alive only by good luck from 
the country where he had been working. It was through this same gate that 
their two daughters, then little girls but grown up almost before she could 
realize it, had gone off with their husbands, one to Kyushu and one to America. 
Whatever happened to the younger girl—who had married first—she had been 
sure that the older, Kiriko, would live with them even after her marriage, and it 
was partly with this in mind that she had built herself an extra room. How- 
ever, just when the room was at last ready, Kiriko left the house without 
ceremony to accompany her new husband, a doctor, who was going to take a 
post in a private hospital in California. The daughters, one might have 
suspected, were only too eager to sever their ties with this depressing house, 
where they had so long been constrained to live and breathe in the atmosphere 
of disharmony that surrounded their parents. 


They were on the train after seeing their daughter and her husband off 
on a cargo ship at Yokohama when Chigako, turning to Keisaku at her side, 
suddenly spoke in a half-whisper. 

“I feel as if Kiriko were never coming back to Japan,” she said, and 
felt after she had said it that some small part of the mental barriers that she 
had so long put up against her husband had broken down. Keisaku, who was 
a little deaf, had difficulty in catching what she said amidst the sounds of 
the train. He perceived even so the unaccustomed familiarity in his wife's 
attitude, and turned his steely-grey head toward her. 


“Oh no,” he said. "Four years or so will soon go.” 
Having digested what Chigako had said, Keisaku shook his head vigo- 
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rously and placed his hands on the black umbrella wedged between his knees 
to adjust its position. His reply had referred to the terms of Kiriko’s husband's 
contract with the hospital in America, not—as Chigako’s remark had done— 
to the spiritual void their daughter’s absence would create. Whenever Keisaku 
and Chigako talked, some small misunderstanding of this kind inevitably arose 
in every remark. This never troubled Keisaku, but it gave Chigako the same 
feeling of impatience as when two foreigners ill-versed in each other’s languages 
try to converse. She would try frantically every way of making the conversation 
go at a better pace, but in practice the misunderstandings only grew worse. 
Today, however, she herself lacked the heart to try. She was troubled with 
an idea—that perhaps Kiriko, who throughout her childhood had been witness 
to the hard, unsentimental way her mother had treated Keisaku, might herself 
lack the ability to create, in life in a distant land with a new husband, the 
beauty that comes from the tender, sentimental and humble things. 

Just before they reached Tokyo Station, Keisaku put the weekly magazine 
he had had open before him away in his pocket, and his spectacles with it. 

“I’m dropping in at the Mitsukoshi department store now,” he said. 
“Why don’t you come?” 

“Wh; Mitsukoshi?” 

“It’s the exhibition of Chinese ceramics. Tomorrow’s the first day— 
had you forgotten?” 

His tone seemed to reproach the dubious look on Chigako’s face; 
his gaze suggested a teacher waiting for a forgetful pupil to remember the 
right answer. 

“Of course, you're displaying something yourself, aren’t you,” she said. 
“The red-and-blue, gourd-shaped Ming vase—the one Arnold, the Occupation 
man wanted.” 

“They're supposed to be putting it in a good place, but it’s too risky 
leaving it to the store people, so I’m going to have a look today before it 
starts. How about it—why don’t you come with me.” 

“No, thanks.” She replied abruptly and turned away. 

The vase of which Keisaku was ‘so proud involved an unpleasant 
memory for her. While it was a secret shared only by husband and wife, yet 
it had separated Chigako even more decisively from Keisaku, with whom she 
had already found any conversational contact impossible. And the thought that 
neither Kiriko nor her sister Shinako in Kyushu had any idea of it had made 
the secret which she managed alone in her own heart still more of a lonely 
burden. 


Keisaku had been in a bank dealing in loans to the colonies, and had 
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spent close on twenty years going around China and the countries of South- 
east Asia. Chigako had accompanied him for the first ten years, but after that 
she had remained steadfastly in Tokyo, ostensibly to attend to the children’s 
education. It was at this period that she had once more taken up the study 
of English. 

Keisaku disliked pastimes such as chess or mahjong, and neither smoked 
nor drank, but he had had an interest in curios ever since his youth. His 
family had been poor, and he had only got into university by passing the 
official examinations. However, during his student days he had worked as a 
tutor at an art-dealer’s house, and the chances this gave him of seeing old 
things, combined with an uncanny natural instinct, soon made him able to 
distinguish infallibly between the genuine and the fake if they were set before 
him together. 

“Kanzaki,” the dealer would say to him, “if you only worked steadily at 
this business for ten years, you could be a first-rate antique dealer. It’s less 
boring than working in an office, you know...” 

Such official praise pleased Keisaku, and since he was by nature good 
at lone studies, believing that there was nothing one could not do in one’s 
spare time, he did everything to develop his taste while he was in the house, 
taking the owner and his assistant as his masters. While he was in China, 
similarly, he economized in his daily life to the point of neglecting his social 
duties to his colleagues, so that he could spend the greater part of his salary 
on collecting pictures, scrolls and pots. One reason for the lack of harmony 
between himself and Chigako was that though he kept an eye on every detail 
of his wife’s housekeeping he would spend money quite oblivious of the family’s 
needs where curio-collecting was concerned. After the war, however, when his 
income dwindled during the severe inflation his antiques, which he had had 
sent home from abroad in the early days of the war, proved a great source 
of strength in keeping the Kanzaki family from starvation. 

Keisaku became a kind of clandestine antique dealer for the succession 
of Americans that came to Japan. An Italian broker named Domino—out 
to make money by preying on the would-be connoisseurs who preferred some- 
thing more fancy tham the routine souvenir fans and dolls—acted as go-between 
and brought Americans of all types to the house. 

He would urge Chigako to come out and entertain them. Since all 
savings were frozen at the time, and cash hard to come by, she could hardly 
afford to refuse. So she would entertain her guests, regaling them with beef 


sukiyaki in a room often, on account of the frequent power failures, pitch- 
black except for candles. She was beautiful, familiar with life abroad, and her 
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English was good, yet the idea that her own motive was to sell made it im- 
possible for her to turn on charm at will, and she was teased as “the lady 
who never smiles.” 

Selling was not the only unpleasantness for Chigako. Keisaku was 
loath to sell the genuine pieces which he personally treasured, and she hated 
to watch as he and Domino worked together to foist on their self-styled con- 
noisseurs, at high prices, scrolls and pots which he had picked up for a song. 

Often Chigako would accuse Keisaku of fraud, making no attempt to 
conceal from him the contempt she felt. In practice, however, they could never 
have managed to live and send their two daughters to school without the money 
thus earned. On one occasion, there was a complaint about an imitation piece 
which Keisaku had sold, and they barely escaped a raid by the military police. 
No sooner had the affair been hushed up than a request came from an Amer- 
ican field officer named Arnold who wished to buy Keisaku’s treasured Ming 
vase. The price offered was, of course, considerable, but Keisaku was deeply 
attached to the piece with its fresh cobalt and red hues and was unwilling to 
part with it. 

It happened that just at that time their second daughter Shinako, who 
was ill, required injections of a certain expensive drug. The Colonel Arnold 
who wanted the vase was the man who had pacified the military police for 
them. If they sold it, moreover, they would have no need to worry about 
Shinako’s medical expenses for some time to come, so Chigako repeatedly urged 
Keisaku to resign himself to its loss. In a relationship, however, that was not 
harmonious at the best of times, her attempts to make Keisaku do something 
he did not want only stirred up more bad feelings. Suspicious lest Chigako 
should carry off the vase without his knowledge, Keisaku took it to be kept 
in a safe at the bank. 

The wrangling was still continuing when, one day, Domino suddenly 
appeared at the house. 

“Madame too much the lady,” he declared. “No good handling guests, 
gentleman gets bad temper, me sorry. I got some work you do for me instead 
—earn lots, lots of money.” And he peered into each of their faces in turn, 
wrinkling the base of his red, beaky nose and giving a cunning laugh. Keisaku 
stood by in sullen silence. 

The work Domino wanted Chigako to do was the translation into 
English of a pornographic book. Her name would be kept strictly secret. 
There were many readers in America who were interested in knowing the 
details of the sex-life of newly-weds in Japan, but old-fashioned books of 
jokes and cartoons were no good to fill the demand, so a writer and illustrator 
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had already been lined up who would portray modern marriage just as it was. 
All Chigako had to do was to translate the Japanese she was given into easily 
understandable English. Keisaku was silent, letting Domino do all the talking, 
but his very silence showed his secret approval. 

Chigako had disliked her husband for so unashamedly selling fakes at 
high prices, but it was with a more complex feeling of distaste that she hated 
him for trying to force her into such work. Keisaku seemed to assume quite 
brazenly that since he was not actually forcing her into prostitution all was 
well, but the matter that he took so lightly was almost intolerable for Chigako. 
It seemed to her, too, that she detected in Domino’s lecherous eyes a sadistic 
delight in forcing this secret publishing on the Kanzakis. 

In the end, however, she undertook the work. Rather than force Kei- 
saku to sell the vase he so begrudged for the sake of Shinako’s health, pride 
made her prefer to keep her shame clamped down within herself. Surrepti- 
tiously, as though it were some secret document, Keisaku brought the bundle 
of script, penned in a round hand, from Domino’s house and handed it over 
to her. She began her work, now thumbing through the dictionary, now writing, 
shutting herself up from her daughters’ eyes in the room upstairs with the key, 
where Keisaku kept his antiques and where she otherwise never set foot. 

The book bore the title “Honeymoon.” It began with illustrated ex- 
planations of the meeting preliminary to an arranged marriage, the dowry 
and other such matters, and described how, at the wedding ceremony, the 
bride in her traditional marriage kimono and the bridegroom in morning dress 
exchanged sake cups before the altar. Then, after the wedding feast, the pair 
boarded the honeymoon train amidst the blessings of friends and _ relatives. 
Their destination, apparently, was a well-known hot-spring resort not far 
from Tokyo. There, in the folds of the green-clad mountains, the cherry 
blossom was blooming in profusion and Mount Fuji was visible in the distance. 
Finally followed a description in the frankest terms of how the bashful and 
inexperienced girl, after a leisurely bath at the hot-spring hotel, in a tub 
fresh with the fragrance of wood, spent her first night as a bride. Chigako had 
no interest in pornographic pictures and books; even in the first days of their 
marriage when Keisaku had shown her his private store of pictures she had, 
far from enjoying them, ended by shutting the book unread, thus affording 
her husband simultaneously disappointment and a sense of relief at his wife's 
lack of the lecherous instinct. 


The forthright descriptions of sexual intercourse that had merely dis- 
gusted her then would now, as she did the translation, make her lay aside her 


pen from time to time and sit wrapped in a kind of ecstatic daydream. In real 
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life, she had never known the moments of happiness that a woman could 
supposedly find through a man, yet her whole being now thrilled at the 
suggestion that they could be found through an intercourse of the flesh. 

The translation, it seemed, sold unexpectedly well, and Chigako found 
herself blessed with a large amount of secretly acquired money. Shinako was 
able to recuperate from her illness at her leisure, and it was possible to fob 
off the American officer politely enough without parting with the vase that 
Keisaku had hung on to for so long. More than that, as an indirect result 
(it seemed to Chigako) of the connections she had made here, she was ap- 
proached by the agent of an American publishing company with an offer for 
translations of Japanese classical works. Though the income was not so great 
as from the book on marriage, she was delighted, in that it enabled her to make 
her own living without relying on Keisaku. 

As soon as the confusion of postwar days had settled down to a certain 
extent, Keisaku similarly gave up his more shameless business dealings with 
Domino. Even so, he still continued to dispose of the second-rate antiques 
that he had on hand and would occasionally go off on business trips to the 
provinces. To all appearances, he had everything he needed himself to live; 
but once it became possible for Chigako to manage on her own, the financial 
bonds linking them became greatly more tenuous. Though she lived in the 
same house, Chigako had even less idea of the extent of Keisaku’s savings 
than she had of the number of the curios that he loved so much. 


That evening Keisaku came home before dinner. He was in good 
spirits and carried a bottle of foreign wine done up in the wrapping paper 
of some department store. He had, he explained, got some good Italian 
vermouth cheap at a special sale of imported goods. Fetching two long- 
stemmed wine glasses from upstairs, he set them on the dining room table. 

“How about a drink in one of these cut-glass Dutch glasses I got in 
Java?” he said. “We haven’t used them for ages.” 

Hardly able to refuse, Chigako took a reluctant sip or two at the bitter- 
sweet liquid. As she did so, the wretchedness in which her heart was steeped 
seemed, little by little, to ferment and to pervade her whole body with its 
vapors. On an occasion such as tonight, a more loving couple than they would 
have been imagining to themselves the dreams of their young daughter and 
her husband as they rocked on the waves, and sat engrossed in the music of 
the duet that they themselves had jointly composed. In Keisaku’s expression as 
he held the glass of vermouth before him, Chigako detected the signs of a grow- 
ing familiarity. Here, she realized, was one of the changes made possible in the 
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house by Kiriko’s disappearance, and a strange agitation filled her breast. Just 
as she was ignorant of the contents of his purse, so Chigako had not the slightest 
idea what Keisaku—who slept in the upstairs room with the lock, alone with 
his chilly vases and scrolls—did about his sexual needs. Even in later years, 
when she was sleeping in the downstairs room with her daughters, now fully- 
fledged women themselves, the thought would sometimes come to her on 
waking in the depths of the night, and she would lie staring with wide-open 
eyes into the darkness. Yet the fact that they had lived together for twenty or 
thirty years and had borne two children between them was, in truth, useless 
when it came to recalling her husband’s perfectly undistinguished sexual habits. 
Keisaku on his side too had almost certainly retained no particular physical 
memories of Chigako. All was a void now—vast, colorless and insubstantial 
as a cloud. 

It was years, too, since they had sat together drinking like this, husband 
and wife alone together in one room. This alone made Chigako uneasy, as 
though she were in a haunted house. Yet worse was to come. 

“I say,” said Keisaku suddenly, “your hair’s got awfully thin at the 
front, hasn’t it? I'd been thinking your face looked longer and narrower, but 
I only noticed a while ago when we were standing on the pier.” 

It was the same Keisaku who, when Chigako had first had her hair cut 
short, had driven his young wife to despair by not noticing for two months. 
More than that, during recent years when they had virtually lived apart, he 
had remained completely indifferent to his wife’s appearance. False teeth 
might change the shape of her mouth, she might put on and take off the 
spectacles lengthening vision now demanded, yet he never noticed. 

Taken off her guard by Keisaku’s remark, Chigako automatically put 
her hand to her hairline, then, without changing her position, twisted round 
to take the hand mirror off the little low dressing table behind her. 

“Are you sure?” she said. 

“Oh, you can’t tell by this artificial light,” he replied. “But have a 
good look in the morning in the sunlight. There’s a bit in one of Sdseki’s 
novels about a husband who complains because his wife’s getting bald. Well, 
I got a bit of a shock myself today. Have to get some hair tonic or something 
I thought.” 

Chigako knitted her eyebrows fiercely at her reflection in the mirror. 
“Don’t be silly,” she said. 


The next day, after Keisaku had left, Chigako went to the mirror and 


closely scrutinized her hair once more. He was right: the short curly hair at 
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the front had got noticeably scantier, and the hair at the sides seemed thinner. 
Up till now, she had been secretly proud of the fact that she had few grey 
hairs for her age. Thinning hair, however, was the harbinger for a woman of 
an aging far more cruel than greyness, which could always be dyed away. Chi- 
gako had sometimes gazed in wonder at the faces of old women seen on the 
train or in the streets, with their too-black hair plastered over their foreheads 
like pieces of sticky rag. She herself then, she suddenly realized, was destined 
to cut the same weird figure, and a wave of unbearable wretchedness swept over 
her. How, when, could her hair have fallen out like this? 


In her youth, her hair had annoyed her by its very abundance, and 
compliments on it had invariably left her unmoved. Her eyebrows had been 
thick, and her luxuriant eyelashes had given her eyes a blurred, languorous look. 
When permanent waves had come into fashion, she had had her locks shorn 
without regret, and watched the black clippings falling on each side of her 
face like great, soft, drops with a feeling not of humiliation but of lighthearted- 
ness, as though a tree whose branches had grown too crowded were at last 
being pruned. Two or three times—she now remembered—Kiriko had re- 
marked that her hair was getting thin, but it had not troubled her. “It’s more 
becoming when you get older for it not to be too thick,” she had said. 

No one, however, until Keisaku the previous night had told her that her 
looks had changed. Before last night, Keisaku had never subjected his wife’s 
appearance to the close scrutiny that he gave, for instance, to his antiques. 
What, then, could have prompted him to bring up the subject out of the blue? 
Could it be that, as he stood on the pier watching his daughter disappear into 
the distance, that face he had known for close on thirty years had suddenly 
changed and become unfamiliar in his eyes? 


As Chigako sat idly studying her face in the mirror, a sense of panic, 
of being driven from behind, began to steal over her. She called her part-time 
help and told her to take the little dressing table to the annex she had had built 
on. Surely, the woman protested, it was more convenient where it was? But 
Chigako would not listen. Kiriko had gone now, and she didn’t want the 
living room cluttered up with it any more. 

The annex had two rooms, one medium-sized and one small, and was 
propped up against the narrow sweep of land that ran from the verandah of 
the main building to the slope above. While Kiriko had been with them, 
Chigako had used it almost exclusively for working in. Now that their 
daughter had gone, however, the living room and its anteroom in the main 
house had become a yawning void, and she must shift the focus of her life 


to the annex with all speed if she and Keisaku were not to become unpleasantly 
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entangled with each other. 

As she feared, Keisaku came home that evening with a bottle of Amer- 
ican hair tonic which he had bought. 

“What's happened to the mirror?” he asked, looking with a disgruntled 
expression at the oblong, greenish patch on the straw mat that marked its former 
site. “I thought it was just right here, as I could use it myself too.” 

“Well, we'll put it in the bathroom, then,” she replied. “Like that, 
you can use it any time.” 

She gave in without thinking here, but she had no intention of using 
the tonic Keisaku had bought for her thinning hairline. Her one motive 
was uneasiness—uneasiness lest her husband, so long a stranger, should begin 
to worm his way back into her life now that their daughter was gone. Kiriko 
had been invaluable—a solid, flesh-and-blood barrier between. Now she had 
vanished, and the gap she had left must, whatever happened, be filled with 
something else. 

For this purpose, the separation made possible by the house’s peculiar 
construction not only more or less served the required purpose but was unlikely 
to excite outside comment. In building the annex, Chigako had not of course 
foreseen the future in such detail as this, but it struck her now that to build 
herself a new room with her accumulated earnings had been, in effect, a very 
clever way of achieving a quasi-separation from her husband. 

The annex was not completely cut off from the rest of the house, being 
joined to it by a flight of four or five steps. The minimum personal contact 
that this represented would doubtless remain between Chigako and Keisaku 
till the day one or the other of them died. Complete isolation would be 
awkward if either of them’ were ill, and both wished to avoid anything that 
looked ill in the eyes of others. There was a tacit pledge between them that 
to this extent at least the claims of duty and vigilance would be observed. 

Seeing that Chigako deliberately withdrew before his advances, Keisaku 
soon gave up the vague attempts at a rapprochement that he had seemed to 
make since Kiriko’s departure, and the conjugal life of the Kanzakis returned 
to its old tenor. The days passed, cheerless and serene; before breakfast and 
after dinner, they would exchange a few remarks without achieving any rapport. 
For the rest, each remained oblivious of the other, he in his upstairs room with 
his antiques, she in her annex facing the hill. 

It was not until after she had firmly established this wall between her 
husband's and her own lives that Chigako really got to know the hill before 
the house. 


From the time that Keisaku first spotted her thinning hair—from the 
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time, that is, that she shifted her stronghold to the annex—Chigako began 
noticeably to devote herself to her hair style and her make-up. It seemed 
strange to her now that she had never before been aware of growing old. 
Perhaps the youth ever welling from her young daughters had, in some subtle 
way, lured their mother into a false sense of security? 

Soon hormone creams, dark lipsticks and a succession of other such 
articles took their place on the dressing table alongside the hair tonic. Seating 
herself before them, Chigako would apply herself assiduously to the task of 
restoring her youth. For what purpose she was making up, for what purpose 
she wished to be young again she herself did not know. She only knew, 
vaguely, that unless she made herself up as she was doing now she would 
reproach herself all in vain later. 

When she looked at herself closely, she found that her eyebrows and 
eyelashes—once so depressingly thick—had likewise become thin, and that an 
unwonted, cold serenity had spread across her brow. It was, she recognized 
with loathing, the face of middle age. She pencilled in new eyebrows, smeared 
oily cream all over the skin, and painted her lips a deep red. As she did so, 
a different, younger face came floating up from beneath her old face. The 
exaggeration, the unnaturalness of it alternately titillated and appalled her as 
she worked, yet the force that dragged her on was too strong to be halted by 
any movement of self-contempt. Then, a creaking of teeth within her mouth 
—a pitiless grating from the plastic inserted between her jaws—would seem 
to tear away the face in the mirror. 

On afternoons when she had finished her translation work for the 
moment, Chigako would apply herself thus to her solitary, aimless toilet. When 
it was finished, she would emerge through the little gateway into the sloping 
road outside. When the middle school at the top of the slope came out, the 
road was filled with a dusty medley of boys’ footsteps and voices, but at other 
times, particularly at noon and at sunset, the loneliness seemed to belie her 
position in the heart of the city. At such times, cars, bicycles and pedestrians 
would vanish as if by magic, leaving nothing but the brick walls of the gardens 
tracing a decorous curve in the whitish concrete surface of the road. In the 
midst of such loneliness, Chigako would let her mind run where it would. 
Standing in the middle of the road, she would gaze at the green of the grass 
and the shrubs that grew in profusion, as by a mountain path, on the high 
banks; or would rest her eyes on the point where the gentle slope of the hill, 
curving like the sleeve of a kimono, vanished out of sight. 

Close on forty years ago, when Chigako had been a little girl from the 
town at the foot of the slope, she had often run up and down it playing with 
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her friends. At that time, the broad main road had not yet been opened up, 
so that the horses and vehicles crossing the hill all came slowly climbing up this 
slope. Often, a funeral procession would pass by on its way to the funeral hall 


near the graveyard at the edge of the park. Sometimes there were white 
pigeons fluttering in their tall cages on their way to be released by the grave, 


and sometimes, from within the sliding doors of the gold-embossed unpainted 
wooden palanquins that swayed silently past, she would glimpse the many- 
layered white silk sleeves of the dead man’s robe. Occasionally the great white 
funeral wreaths of artificial flowers would rock -by on men’s shoulders, or 
strings of rickshaws pass bearing women with the traditional hair styles of 
mourning. 

There were other memories, too, that bound her to the hill—the fearful 
curses of a pack-horse driver under the scorching skies of summer, trying against 
all nature to force his high-laden beast up the hill and crazily flaying its bony 
buttocks with his whip; and the white foam that flecked the horse’s mouth 
as, borne down by overwork, it sank to its knees. Only as it was dying had the 
yoke finally been removed from its back. It was, it seemed to her, the first 
time she had actually seen hell in this life. 

As she stood on the deserted slope, memories such as these would come 
vividly back to life in her mind. The gravel road of those days had changed 
to concrete, and the narrow stone-flagged ditch that ran beside the brick wall 
had given way to underground drains. Yet despite such minor changes, the 
brick wall, faded to a rusty pink, and the wild profusion of trees and shrubs 
on the bank above were much as they had been in the past. As she stood there 
idly, attracted by this changelessness, Chigako often had the illusion that she 
could go back and forth between past and present as freely as she could go up 
and down this hill. And the thought was infinitely sweet to her in her efforts, 
however vain, to bar off the approach of old age and infirmity. 

Her room, halfway up between the main part of the house and the 
road, also taught her a surprising number of things once she began sleeping 
there alone. Getting out and putting away the heavy quilts at night was too 
much for her strength, so she kept a sofa-bed in the room. Besides sleeping on 
it at night, she would lie down on it at all hours even of the day, if she grew 
tired from working at her desk. The bed was against the wall facing the hill, 
so that when she slept on it she was lying right up against the flank of the slope, 
about three feet below the road. The idea induced a strange peace in Chigako, 
as though she were sleeping in a coffin. 

The sound of the shoes and wooden sandals of passers-by on the hill 


would make a dry clatter just above her ear, while car horns and voices seemed 
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to come from much higher up. The different planes prevented any feeling 
that people were walking on her head, and when the rain was pouring down 
the sound of water running from the road down the little spur of land 
stood out above all other noises. To lie perfectly still on her side listening to 
the worldly sounds that floated down from the surface of the road diagonally 
above gave her a far more vivid picture of the people as they went about and 
talked, and moved her more, than if she had been up and watching them. 
Late every night someone, probably a student from the music school at the top 
of the hill, would walk down the road alone, practising over and over again at 
the top of his voice one line of the same German lied. The young man could 
never have dreamt the effect his young voice had on the ears of the middle- 
aged woman lying hidden down on the flank of the slope; yet Chigako, as 
she heard his youthfully taut, resonant tones, would imagine to herself the 
muscles swelling at the sturdy throat, the dark amber, glistening swell of the 
chest, and the tears would gather in her eyes before she was aware of them. 
A dark despair would settle on her as she thought of herself, too feeble now 
even to get out and put away the bed. Whatever contact she were to have with 
the man who lay upstairs amid his chilly antiques, what new hope now could 
ever be conceived of it? She fretted over her thinning hair, she could not read 
without glasses, and when she took out her false teeth her mouth was a gaping 
void. Spectacles, false teeth—eventually, false locks made of other people's 
hair—all kinds of things foreign to her own flesh which she donned like 
armor in her hungry craving to appear young, to be beautiful. What kind of 
creature was she? 


It was a dank, chilly afternoon in the rainy season. As usual, Chigako 
was out on the hill drinking in the silence of the deserted road. A few pale 
hydrangea flowers peered out, half buried, from amidst the green of the shrubs 
on the bank. The layer of clouds gathered in the sky was thickening and soon 
the rain, which had let up for a while, would start falling. Chigako liked the 
rain at this season as it fell, softly blurring the white light. 

The first drop or two landed on her forehead, but she remained idly 
standing, looking down the hill, as though she enjoyed the dampness of the 
rain. Suddenly a man appeared round the bend. He was dressed in grey 
and carried a brief case in one hand, an umbrella in the other. She soon 
recognized Téno Shigeyuki, on his way to visit her. Lecturer on the Japanese 
classics at one of the new universities set up after the war, for the past four or 
five years he had been helping Chigako in her English translations of the 
Japanese classics. Thanks to her encounters with this young man, she had 
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acquired quite a familiarity with the women writers of the Heian Period. 
And, half due to the influence of these writers who lived a thousand years ago, 
Chigako had come of late to dream up stories of her own as she lay on her 
coffin-like bed. 

He had come quite far up the hill before he looked up and recognized 
Chigako standing at the top. He nodded slightly, but did not quicken his 
pace, continuing upwards in the same leisurely, melancholy fashion as before. 
Impatient, she went in before him, and was lighting the gas when she heard 
the front door shutting. 

Téno’s voice came through to her. “What were you doing standing 
out there?” he called. 

“Waiting for a lover,” she called back. 

Téno neither laughed nor attempted to cap her joke, but climbed 
wearily up to the study and sat himself on the sofa on which Chigako was 
accustomed to lie. 

He lit a cigarette. His back was bent and his shoulders rounded, every 
line of his body suggesting extreme exhaustion. He had been—T6no himself 
always explained—a prisoner in Soviet hands for two or three years after the 
war, and this had frozen his youth away. Though he was only thirty-three 
or four, he had been sent to do war-work in Manchuria during his high- 
school days. Captured and detained there, he found on his return that his 
classmates were already working, and he was far behind them in graduating 
from university. Thanks to his reputation as an intellectual, he had been 
given political education in communism while in the Soviet, and on his return 
to Japan he had frequently been unsuccessfully approached by Communists 
and the like. It was not that he had ideological objections, but that, 
search as he might, he could not find in himself the particular kind of 
enthusiasm—call it the hotheadedness or the progressiveness—needed to take 
part in any political movement. Instead, he had taken up the Japanese 
classics—inspired, he said, by the vague hope that to bury himself in something 
in the past might somehow make life tolerable. In speaking to another, his 
eyes always seemed out of focus, as though his real interlocutor were far away 
in space behind the other person’s back. With a frighteningly serious ex- 
pression, he would hold forth on Heian literature. Quite suddenly, and with 
exactly the same face, he would brazenly recite someone else’s verse and claim 
it was his own, or would tell of a plain and somewhat lame girl he had known 
at university, refashioning her quite arbitrarily into the world’s most ravishing 
beauty. 


After catching him out once or twice with this kind of lie, Chigako 
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ceased to swallow whole everything he said; yet, even so, his accounts of life 
in prison camp and his richly lyrical tales of his amorous exploits served as a 
stimulus in her monotonous life which gave him a value outside that of a mere 
translator’s assistant. 

“How’s the translation of the ‘Tales of Ise’ going?” Téno asked. 
“Have you got on with it since last time?” 

“Yes, I've got past the part we did together and I’m doing Chapter 
LXIII—the one about the old woman in love.” 

Téno took an annotated version from his bag and opened it at the 
place in question. 

“Ah, I remember,” he said. “She wants a lover, but can’t find one, so 
she mentions it to her three sons. The first two won’t answer, but the young- 
est says ‘the right man will turn up soon,’ which pleases her no end. The 
Oedipus complex didn’t worry him, did it!” He gave a melancholy, old man’s 
laugh. 

“Yes, I more or less got that part,” Chigako said. “Then the hero comes 
along and sleeps with the old woman, doesn’t he. Then he recites a 
poem about hair. The word before ‘hair,’ though, I don’t understand. It 
must have some nuance other than just ‘white.’” 

As she spoke, she suddenly remembered the hair round her own forehead 
— short and fine, with a look as though it were starved of pigment. She put 
her hand up to it. 

“Perhaps it was this kind of hair?” 

“Don’t be silly.” He gave a wry smile. “You're still young.” 

“Oh no, people in the past got older much quicker than now, you know. 
The old woman in the story was about my age, you mark my words!” She 
gave a shrill little laugh, a laugh that had an odd ring of youth and coquetry. 

“Talking of old people’s hair reminds me,” she continued. “Tell me, 
when you kiss your wife, isn’t it strange?” 

“Uh?” For once, Téno’s far-away eyes came into focus and he stared 
at Chigako dumbfounded. In all the four or five years they had known each 
other, Chigako had never once referred to such physical matters, and her 
question was as alarming as though someone had let off a pistol at him. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Well, you’ve no teeth, have you?” 

As a result of Téno’s detention in the Soviet Union, almost all his 
teeth had fallen out or become useless through cold and malnutrition, and at 
the time he first knew Chigako he had not as yet got false teeth. Probably, 
she had suspected, he would never be able to get married, but he had in fact 
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done so some six months previously. 

“I had false teeth myself last year, you know. So I sometimes wonder 
....It’s all right for women with hair like me, but isn’t it a bit wretched for 
a bride if her husband’s got his mouth stuffed with plastic?” 

“Not at all,” he replied, without smiling. “At least, I've never asked 
her, but... .” 

Now she had broached the subject she felt wretched and ashamed at her 
unaccustomed lack of reserve. But, as she lay on her bed, she would often 
run her tongue round the artificial palate of plastic in her mouth, and would 
imagine how it would feel to a tongue other than her own. And at such 
times a strong curiosity would seize her. 

“Are your wife’s teeth all right?” she asked. 

“You know, I’ve never actually inspected the inside of her mouth, 
so....Apparently she used to eat a lot of sweet things when she was small, 
and she’s always getting toothache. It seems she’s got pyorrhea, so she may 
have to have all false teeth before she’s very old, too.” 

“Not growing grey together, but losing one’s teeth together. . . .Wretched, 
isn’t it.” 

In fact, Chigako was thinking not so much of T6éno’s wife as of an 
ironical discovery she had made concerning her own and Keisaku’s teeth 
recently. Keisaku was ten years her senior, and for long had been having his 
teeth treated in all kinds of ways in an effort to keep them. Three or four 
years ago, however, they had finally got past repair, and he had replaced the 
lot with false teeth. As if to catch up with him, Chigako had had all her own 
out also, though quite a number were still left, so as to eradicate the pyorrhea 
that had troubled her for many years. 

For some while the alien objects in her mouth troubled her, and she 
could taste absolutely nothing. When this period passed, however, she gradually 
acquired the ability to sort out what food was suitable and would automatically 
avoid tough and crisp things however much she liked them. This was partly 
due to embarrassment, since whenever she struggled to eat something hard there 
came from inside her mouth an unaccustomed clacking, like the contact of 
mahjong pieces with each other. However, it was also because, whenever she 
sat opposite Keisaku at the meal-table now that their daughters had left, she 
was almost ridiculously aware of the clatter of his teeth, which she had never 
noticed before. Their tastes in food, hitherto different, similarly began to 
grow more alike, since they both had to select things that would match the 
same conditions. What surprised Chigako still more was that when she was 


alone at table with Keisaku she could click-clack her teeth without any em- 
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barrassment whatsoever on foods that she would not have touched when 
eating with others. Here they were, then, she thought—two separate old 
people cooped up together to wear away each other’s egos in the same house, 
pecking away at the same kind of foods and pursing their old mouths, ill- 
fitted with the same kind of false teeth. And the hatefulness of growing old 
together would prey on her till she all but moaned aloud. 

“Really, you know, if a couple’s teeth were in completely different 
condition they wouldn’t be able to eat the same things together, would they,” 
she continued. 

“You do say peculiar things,” he replied. “You've changed lately— 
sometimes you give me a shock.” 

“How?” 

“How? Well, you never used to say things like just now, did you?” 

“Do I offend you?” 

“It’s not a question of offending....It frightens me. It comes so un- 
expectedly, like a flash of lightning.” 

“You know, to tell the truth, I’ve got tired of translating lately.” 

“Don’t say that! You're threatening to do me out of my side job.” 
His tone and the yawn that went with it belied the anxiety he felt. 

“But it’s half your own fault. You talk so familiarly about those women 
writers of the Heian Period, as if they were aunts or sisters or something, that 
I believe their spirits have taken possession of me.” 

“You're just bored because Kiriko’s not here now.” 

“You're right. Those women writers at court in the old days, too, they 
must have been so utterly bored as they squatted quite still there behind their 
curtains, I’m sure they had plenty of time to think of all kinds of things— 
sometimes real things and sometimes things that people’s imagination had 
thought up. When I lie on that sofa where you're sitting now, my body’s so 
still it’s as if I were in a coffin, but so many things and so many people come 
so vividly into my mind I don’t know what to do....My body’s as limp as an 
old cat’s, but my brain is so agile it makes me uneasy.” 

“You should do both that and the translation together. If you give 
up this work now, I shan’t have anything to give my wife to spend.” 

“That’s all I can do, at any rate. Who on earth would ever buy the 
kind of complaining nonsense I write?” 


From the day on which she first, quite unpremeditatedly, spoke to Téno 
on such subjects, something indefinable that had been set rigid within Chigako 


began to melt. She would often go out onto the hill now, and her make-up 
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was thicker even than before. Sometimes she would stand with her umbrella 
up in the rain. In the opaque, frosted glass-like light of the rainy season, her 
made-up face seemed to blur into a strange, ageless youthfulness. Yet the 
click of the teeth beneath the pitiful camouflage and the colorlessness of the 
short hair when the dye had worn off constantly appalled her with their 
reminder of reality. She could not bear to contemplate the natural decline 
whereby this twilight grey would gradually deepen till, inexorably, it turned 
to night. The fact that her teeth and nothing else had achieved a reconciliation 
with Keisaku was enough to darken the twilight still further. 

After drifting aimlessly up and down the slope, Chigako would open 
an exercise book on her desk and continue a kind of romance she was writing. 
In the story, the music student who went down the hill practising lieder late 
every night fell in love with a young married woman living on the hill, and 
every night would go in from the road entrance and visit her surreptitiously 
in her room. To help him in his poverty, the woman sold all kinds of posses- 
sions of her own, and in the end took her husband’s treasured Ming vase out 
onto the hill in the middle of the night meaning to give it to her lover. He 
embraced her, the box fell from his hands, and the vase broke clean in two. 
As she described the young people’s love for each other, Chigako would some- 
times recall scenes from the honeymoon book she had translated four or five 
years before. By portraying a woman’s feelings in introducing another man 
into the house unbeknown to her husband, she, who had never herself done 
any such thing, could enjoy in the story a kind of revenge on Keisaku. The 
breaking of the vase, of course, was itself a formalization of this revenge. After 
committing to paper this mixture of wanton fantasy interwoven with reality, 
she would stay quite still listening for sounds from the hill, the smile of the 
enchantress still playing around her eyes. 


It was a night of wild rain. On her ears as she lay in bed there fell 
the impetuous rushing of a small waterfall, spilling from the road above down 
the drop by the side of her room. The rain beat down fiercely till it seemed 
to pierce through roof, ceiling and down into her very breast. She lay, fascinated 
by the sound of the rain, imagining the scene as the lovers embraced after 
breaking the vase. So doing, she must have fallen asleep, for when the 
shrill pealing of the door-bell awoke her the night was already advanced and 
the sound of the rain had ceased. The clock at her bedside said nearly one. 
The bell on the hill side of the house was inside the porch gate where it was 
not easily noticeable, and letters and telegrams, moreover, were normally 


delivered at the main entrance. A burglar, she reflected, would hardly ring the 
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bell; even so, she hesitated nervously at her doorway. Again there came a 
persistent ringing from the bell. Keisaku, his face heavy from sleep, came up 
the steps to the annex. 

“What is it?” he asked. “Is it someone at the door?” 

“I wonder who it can be. At this time of night... .” 

“Well, we can’t just leave them....damn them!” And he stepped down 
into the hallway and undid the sliding door. He went out and up a few stone 
steps at the top of which, as if blocking the way, stood the fence. As he went 
to the gate and peered out, the bell stopped ringing and there was a rustling 
sound. Through the crack, he could see two white things wriggling against 
each other. Noisily, he flung the gate open. 

At once, there came a shrill female cry and something human that had 
been leaning pressed against the gateway detached itself. 

“Who is it?” Keisaku shouted. His voice, filled with fury, was that of 
an old man. 

The white mass twisted, then split in two and was off, running down 
towards the bottom of the hill. A woman’s white blouse and a man’s open- 
neck shirt were visible bobbing up and down in the light of the street lamps. 
Keisaku turned to Chigako, who had come out after him. 

“Little bastards. Hugging and kissing in a place like this!” His voice 
proclaimed his irritation. “They were pressed up against this post where the 
bell is without realizing it. They didn’t know it was ringing, because you 
can only hear it in the house.” 

“Well!” Chigako gazed after the two white forms running down the 
hill as if it were all still part of a dream. The fanciful events she had been 
imagining before going to sleep imposed themselves perplexingly on the present 
reality. The two forms, almost falling on their haste to get away, were cling- 
ing tightly together again by the time they disappeared round the bend. 

From the foot of the hill came the shrill yelping of a dog. With vacant 
faces, as if their wits had forsaken them, Keisaku and Chigako stood in their 
nightwear in the middle of the road that still glistened wet with rain. They 
looked at each other. A smile with a-strangeness no words could describe 


hovered over both pairs of pursy, toothless lips. 


Translated by John Bester 
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has blazed out in its true brilliance, at a time when the authoress is 
already 52 years of age. Her very age, in fact, gives her name a certain 
weight in literature, and there are very few women writers of her type 
in Japan. 

Enchi Fumiko was born in Tokyo in 1905. Her father was Ueda 
Mannen, the famous scholar on the Japanese language, whose name is 
inevitably associated with the new era for Japanese culture that opened 
with the Meiji Restoration. She soon showed that she had inherited a 
love of Japanese literature from her father. On graduating from the 
Girls’ High School of the Japan Women’s University, she studied drama 
under Osanai Kaoru. Her own first work, Banshun Sdya (A Noisy Night 
in Late Spring) was published in the journal Women’s Art and performed 
at the Tsukiji Little Theater, achieving a considerable success. Her 
debut, thus, could be called brilliant. 

She subsequently took up novel writing, however, and from this 
time on, though recognized as a writer of ability, she failed to produce 
any masterpiece. Her connections with various literary reviews brought 
her many brilliant young writers as friends, yet she herself remained 
a shadowy figure among them. 

In this way, the years went by. The passing of the unhappy 
wartime years found her tiring of the shackles of domestic life. The 
only salvation open to her was literature. She must, she found, devote 
herself to literature entirely, or lose her personality for ever to her 
husband or to the overpowering memory of her illustrious father. There 
occurred in her the rebirth that is born of desperation. 

There appeared a few short stories such as Iché Yashiki no Neko 
(The Cat at Gingko House) and Kémyé Kégo no E (Portrait of the 
Empress Kémy6). Then in December, 1952, when the story Himojii 
Tsukihi (Hungry Days) was published in the review Chié Kéron, the 
critics hailed it as a new start in her career, and the work was promptly 
awarded the Women Writers’ Prize for the year. 

In the woman thus born into a distinguished family and married 
into a wealthy one, a revolution was taking place. On the woman 
writer nearing the end of middle age, the psychological struggles that 
a woman of her tenacious and stubborn nature must face were leaving 
their mark. The result in her works was a kind of almost gruesome 
realism which gave her a very special place among the women writers 
of Japan, who tend to be cloying and sentimental. One of her most 
representative works, Onna-zaka, is set against the turbulently changing 
Japanese scene during more than 40 years from 1880 on, and portrays 
the unhappy life of a woman borne down under the feudalistic at- 
mosphere of society. From the writing of the first section of the novel 
until its completion took in all eight years. It was awarded the Noma 
Literary Prize for 1957. The short story Y6 (Enchantress), translated 
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in this issue, is another of her most representative works. The chief 
characteristics of her work of late can perhaps be summed up as the 
delicacy of artistic touch with which it portrays the delusions that lead 
mankind astray, and its sure grasp of the stern realities of life and 
existence. 

Since spring this year the authoress has been on a visit to the 
United States at the invitation of the Asia Foundation, accompanied 
by Hirabayashi Taiko, a friend and fellow woman novelist. 








Through the Eastern Window 


Against the Grain 


Kéno Yoichi 





was idly chatting one day to an acquaintance of mine who prides himself 

on being a connoisseur of books. Nothing escapes his attention, right 

down to the way the type is set and the spacing between the lines. Even 
so, I was surprised when, talking of paper, he used the expression “against 
the grain.” Nothing, I need scarcely point out, had offended his sensibilities 
and thus prompted such a phrase; he meant, quite literally, that paper has its 
own grain, and that in using paper one can go with that grain or against it 
as one chooses. 

When I was a child and was made to practise writing Chinese characters 
with a brush, I did so on the genuine, yellowish Japanese paper. Before I 
used any writing paper, my teacher taught me which side was the front and 
which the back. With this paper—unlike the machine-made imitation Western 
paper to be found everywhere these days—the ink would run if you wrote on 
the back. Glazed paper did, of course, exist, but it was used for painting. 
There was also an improved version of the traditional Japanese writing paper, 
which somewhat resembled glazed paper and which seemed to me somehow 
stylish and modern, with its semi-transparent texture that reminded me of 
the arrowroot gruel I was often given as a child. The one disadvantage of 
this improved paper, if I remember rightly, was that it could not be used 
as “exchange paper.” “Exchange paper” meant that if one took the old paper 
one had used for writing practice to the paper shop, they would give one new 
paper in exchange—one new sheet for every ten of the old, or something like 
that (this was at Yokohama before the Russo-Japanese War). 

With the writing paper of my time, it was easy to tell the front from 
the back, but by the time my younger brother was learning to write they 
had begun to roll it, and it was sometimes impossible to distinguish the two. 
If only it had been later, after I had learnt Leibniz’s principle that “things 
that cannot be distinguished are identical,” I should doubtless have applied 
it in this case. 
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I was taught, thus, to distinguish between the right and wrong sides 
of paper, and before using each piece I would dutifully feel it with my fingers 
and hold it up to the light at an angle to see it better. I was never told, 
though, that there was a grain to paper. Of course, I had known the 
metaphorical expression “to tear paper against the grain”—meaning some- 
thing like “to be wayward”—but the only time my attention had been drawn 
to anything corresponding to this in actuality was in making what are known 
as kanjin-yori, the strips of tightly-rolled Japanese paper that are used for 
making everything from toy animals to ear-cleaners. 

Around the year 1929, Eugen Herrigel, a German scholar, a disciple of 
the philosopher Rickert, was at the Tohoku University where I was teaching. 
An enthusiastic student of Japanese archery, he gained a diploma and later, 
on his return to Germany, wrote a book on the subject. He was also an 
expert at bookbinding, and proudly showed me specimens of his own work. 
The kind of binding common in today’s books—known as “hollow-backs”— 
keeps the spine of the cover free from the pages themselves, so that when the 
book is opened there is a space between the two along the spine. This practice, 
the German informed me, was a perversion of the art of bookbinding. His 
claim was borne out in a work on bookbinding by an Englishman called 
Cockerell which I read about the same time, so I asked him to teach me too. 
His term in Japan expired, however, and he went home before we ever got 
round to it. 

The Cockerell book was the first of a whole variety of works on book- 
binding which I dug out of the bookshops. Next I asked a friend in the 
library of Tokyo University if he would introduce me to some bookbinder. 
I knew that it was usually impossible to grasp a subject properly through 
books alone, and wanted someone to show me the actual work of binding 
in progress. To my surprise, however, when, one swelteringly hot day during 
the summer vacation, my friend took me to the Sakurai bookbinding workshop 
in Tokyo, I found that either my friend had misinterpreted my wishes or had 
been misinterpreted himself, for the proprietor was ready and waiting to take 
me on as an apprentice. I was handed on the spot a kawasuki—a sharp 
instrument about half the size of a kitchen knife and broadened at the tip— 
and told when I was to come to start work. The proprietor, whose name was 
Itakura, was a nephew of the late Mr. Sakurai, and managed the business and 
five apprentices together with his widowed aunt, a typical mistress of the 
old-style Edo household. Their apprentices worked on the first floor, while 
they themselves worked on the second floor. It was here on the second floor, 
with the afternoon sun broiling down outside, that I was to come every other 
day and sit respectfully to receive instruction as first-hand as even I could 
ever wish for. 

On the first day, I took along Methods in Science, a French book written 
by a large number of different scholars, with its pages still uncut. I started 
by stripping off the cover and removing the threads. It was then that Mr. 
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Itakura told me about the grain of paper. First, he made me take a page and, 
without creasing it, bend it over and very lightly press it. Next, he had me 
bend it over again at right angles to the first. “How about it?” he asked. 
“The resistance is different, isn’t it?” He was right: according to the way 
I bent it, the paper either gave way easily or resisted my fingers. Intrigued, 
I was trying it again for myself when his aunt bent another page for me, 
diagonally this time. “You can teli this way, too,” she said. Even if one bent 
the paper at an angle of 45°, it would not stay that way, but shifted auto- 
matically to an angle of 60° or 30°—depending on how one held the paper. 
A book, she explained, whose pages bent at 60°—close, that is, to the vertical 
—was one that went “with the grain,” while a book whose pages bent at 
30°—close to the horizontal—was one that went “against the grain.” 

With a little more practice, I could detect the grain merely by holding 
the paper up to the light at an angle. Other kinds of paper apart from the 
traditional Japanese handmade paper also have this grain. With newspaper 
and paper handkerchiefs, for example, the paper only tears cleanly when one 
does it “with the grain.” If the tear keeps straying off to one side—“burglars 
get in” as they say in the trade in Japanese—it is a sign that one is tearing 
against the grain. If one wants to tear against the grain, one has to make a 
fold first, then tear carefully and a little at a time. 

The question is still more important, however, when the paper is to be 
pasted. As everyone knows, the dampness of the paste makes paper stretch. 
This stretching is much greater in the direction at right angles to the grain 
than along it. Accordingly, when the grain runs vertically on the printed page 
the paste on the spine causes no great vertical stretching. When the grain 
runs horizontally, however, there is a lot of stretching, so that if the back is 
fastened before the paste is completely dry the subsequent return of the page 
to its original dimensions produces wrinkles at the inner edge. Similarly, 
when one flicks through the pages of a book, everything is smooth sailing if 
the grain runs vertically down the page, but if it runs horizontally the pages 
turn awkwardly and seem to stick. The latter effect is particularly unpleasant 
with dictionaries and the like. 

Why, then, one may ask, do books ever “go against the grain?” It is 
not, I hasten to say, the fault of the bookbinder. The immediate blame lies 
with the printer, for it is more economical to work against the grain when 
using large sheets of paper. The aim, in short, is to enable the publisher to 
sell his books just as cheaply as possible. Or in other words, it is the reader 
who wants to buy his books just as cheaply as possible. 

The situation is just the same in Europe. Half for the fun of it, I 
joined a bookbinding firm in Berlin as an apprentice. On my very first day, 
I was given a lecture on the “directions” of paper. In Germany, “with the 
grain” is referred to as the “running direction,” and “against the grain,” for 
obvious reasons, as the “stretching direction.” The facts in question here I 
already knew, as we have seen, but now I learnt something fresh. It was that 
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there existed in Japan an excellent kind of paper which could be used either 
with the grain, against the grain, or diagonally across it. This is the kind 
known as kyokushi, or “Bureau paper,” since it was used by the Printing 
Bureau for making paper money and official written appointments. Various 
attempts were made all over Europe to produce a similar kind of paper, 
attempts which at last, in Vienna or Holland or somewhere, achieved a degree 
of success. The result, known as “imitation paper,” is, thus, an imitation 
of Japanese kyokushi, and what is known in Japan as “imitation paper” is 
apparently an imitation of this in its turn. 

The people who make paper are, I believe, experimenting with paper 
in various sizes which will make it possible to produce books without “going 
against the grain.” It seems unlikely, however, that all books will go with 
the grain until the day comes when printers make their own paper and book- 
binders do their own printing. And the grain is not, after all, without its 
uses. The difficulty of tearing against it is made use of in paper bags and 
envelopes, while in bookbinding itself the cover, and particularly the part over 
the spine of the book, must always be made against the grain. The reader 
may perhaps profit from this tidbit of information the next time, having bought 
a book, he wants to make a cover for it from the wrapping paper. 


Sano 


At Tenri 


W. R. McAlpine 





N position and personality, Nakayama Shézen, the Shimbashira (“Patriarch”) 
of the Tenri religion and our host, occupied the focal point of the long 
table. Sitting on tatami round it were his guests: a Chinese painter whose 

beard of silken tow cascaded from his chin like a waterfall, his elegant wife 
and two precocious children; a commodiously girthed professor of Japanese 
from Italy whose yukata refused to meet at any point of its length; a sinologist 
from The Hague; a professor of Confucian philosophy from Kyoto University; 
a professor of religion from Téhoku University who, at the first couple of 
thimbles of sake, had turned scarlet and was, I feared, about to explode from 
spontaneous combustion; a number of high dignitaries of the Tenri sect, in- 
cluding the comfortably proportioned son of the host, destined in line of 
succession to be the next Patriarch of Tenri; Nishiwaki Junzaburé, one of 
Japan’s most distinguished living poets; and myself. 

The food, a delight to the eye and the palate, was on the grand scale. 
The sake, the best that the vats of Nada could provide, was on a grander 
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scale, and the Patriarch’s capacity for it was noble, a nobility which brilliantly 
outshone and long outlasted his guests’. With the relays of dishes and sake 
jars came relays of messengers bearing dispatches for the Patriarch from, | 
assumed, the battle-front of the far-flung empire of Tenri. They were the 
signal for the Shimbashira to up and out, only to return seconds later to take 
up the conversation where he left off and exchange his cup with the first 
guest within drinking reach. 

It was a typical sitting, I was told, to be found almost on any night 
of the month; and when not away from Tenri, which he often was, visiting 
his thousands of churches throughout Japan, the Shimbashira rules over the 
table with the same effervescence of warm friendship and dynamic personality. 

I had arrived the day before and was met at Kyoto by an American 
limousine of the floating drawing-room type, one of the fleet from the Tenri 
stables. Dusk was already enfolding distant Mount Unebi on the Yamato 
Plain when we reached the city of Tenri where the Foundress of the Tenri 
religion died seventy-one years ago, and which is now the Mecca of the 
several millions of Tenrikyé disciples. The evening service was about to 
commence and I was asked if I would like to attend. I changed my shoes for 
slippers and started my walk with my guide along the long corridors to the 
mai: temple. Anyone visiting the temple should make his first approach 
by way of the corridors. They are built with a rare sensibility and taste in 
the design and choice of wood. Night and morning they are swept, cleaned 
and polished by hundreds of devoted worshippers as part of their Hinokishin— 
their daily free gift of labour. 

The temple, though a modern structure, has an organisation of line 
and vista equal to that of any temple in Japan, and is an example in cleanness 
in a country where everything not covered by tatami is looked upon as a 
repository for refuse. Its great roof is pure classical Japanese and is supported 
by massive wooden pillars rising from tatami floors. Inside, its sweep of space 
dwarfs the individual and brings to mind the imaginary grandeur of the 
ancient temples of Babylon. The temple is built round a square pit the 
floor of which is paved with white gravel stones. From the centre of the pit 
rises the kanrodai, the sacred column which marks the cradle of the human 
race, the centre of existence. On top of the kanrodai there is a wooden bowl 
to receive the heavenly dew which holds the secret of longevity. In the Tenri 
dogma, the awaiting of the filling of the bowl with the dew that one day will 
stream from heaven is something similar to the awaiting of the Second Coming 
in the Christian creed. Be that as it may, in order that there will be no 
impedimenta between the bowl and heaven when the dew starts falling, there 
is a large square opening in the roof of the temple above the kanrodai. 

When I arrived and took my place, there were already about eight 
thousand worshippers sitting on the tatami behind and in front of me beyond 
the sacred pit. This was no special occasion (on special occasions anything 
up to one hundred thousand will travel to the Mecca); they were merely a 
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small part of the millions of the faithful who had come to worship and give 
their Hinokishin in clearing sites for new buildings, making roads, cleaning 
the temple, polishing corridors and a hundred and one jobs, not in return 
for any reward in money or kind, but as part of their belief in the annihila- 
tion of self-interest, a bringing about of a “joy of the heart aflame with faith,” 
by manual labour. All were wearing the happi coat of the sect with the three 
characters of Tenriky6 on the lapels. Their lined, coarse faces brought about 
by a life of hardship, meagre diet and poverty put them all, perhaps without 
exception, in the class of poor farmers, shopkeepers, labourers and _ lesser 
artisans. 

A sudden hush fell over the thronged temple as the Shimbashira, head- 
ing a procession of priests, entered the temple. He was wearing a black silk 
kimono. It was my first glimpse of this extraordinary man whose name is 
revered among the millions (the exact number is not known, but it is put 
somewhere between two and three millions) of devoted followers of the religion 
founded by his great grandmother. There is nothing of the devout ascetic 
about him, nothing of the air of mournful solemnity which seems to be the 
sine qua non for the priests of so many other religions, nothing of the holy 
aura about his demeanour to betray a devout believer or the head of a powerful 
religion. On the contrary, he is stocky of build and solid. In his fifty-third 
years he has still the body of an athlete (he holds the seventh dan certificate 
for Jido), even if his slightly fattening jaws and neck herald the passing of 
his athleticism. His face bears all the signs of a man of drive and boundless 
energy, but with shrewd intellectual capabilities. His movements in all that 
he does, except in holy prayer, are quick and decisive—as one would expect 
in a man of action. Joy and radiance in life and religion are stressed con- 
tinually in the Tenriky6 dogma; the Shimbashira carries these cardinal points 
into action with verve and gusty belief which suffuses the whole atmosphere of 
Tenri, as anyone visiting the place quickly becomes aware. 

He knelt facing the kanrodai and was followed by the other priests. 
The boom of a drum suddenly exploded in the silence and a tense quietness 
followed. The service had begun. A triangle jangled and from the throats 
of the thousands of worshippers rose the holy chant “Ashiki o haréte tasuke 
tamae Tenrikyé no Mikoto” (“Sweep away all sin from us, O God of Divine 
Wisdom”). It was accompanied by a dance movement of the hands only and 
was symbolic of the sweeping away of dirt and sin from the body. The 
triangle beat the measure; the hands clapped, folded and swept the body; 
the liturgical chant rumbled from the floor to the rafters; and the worshippers, 
now a oneness in the participation of their holy prayer, were lost to all but 
their God, Tenri-no-Mikoto and their faith-healing Foundress, Miki Nakayama. 

Unfortunately, I did not witness the dance of the Mikagura Uta, per- 
formed by six dancers and composed by the Foundress herself. From the 
accounts I heard this streamlined dance puts over this most streamlined of 
religions in a way that holds the worshippers spellbound by its rhythm, melody, 
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the fascinating movements of arms (all symbolic of the creed in Tenri’s holy 
texts), its grace (but a gracefulness full of energy and fire), and the booming 
drum beats which whip the worshippers to an inner excitement and fervent 
belief. 

After the short evening service, I visited the temple dedicated to the 
Foundress. Believing that she is still alive in everything but the flesh and is 
forever awake to mother the children of her belief, the temple has a kitchen 
where meals are cooked for the Foundress three times a day, and a bathroom 
where her bath is run each evening. Miki Nakayama, having been endowed 
with divine healing powers during her life-time, carries them with her into 
death, and her chapel is a holy centre for faith healing, particularly for the 
painless delivery of expectant mothers. In this, Tenrikyé has some resemblance 
to Christian Science. Another temple is for ancestor worship and ties Tenrikyé 
close to Shintoism. A reading of its holy creeds, the Mikagura Uta and the 
Ofudesaki written by Miki Nakayama herself, and the Osashizu, the inspired 
writing of a disciple called Iburi, show similarities in certain points to Chris- 
tianity and even Buddhism. 

It is, then, a mixture of Shintoism, Christian Science, Christianity and 
Buddhism. In its creeds, dogma, service and beliefs, it is the essence of 
simplicity, quickly understood even by the simple-minded poor among whom 
its appeal is greatest and who still retain deep roots in ancestor reverence. 
In this respect the building of the sect around Shintoism was a far-seeing act 
of practical understanding. Yet there is no denying the sincerity of its 
followers. Seeing them at service, or at their Hinokishin will soon dispel any 
doubts that they have anything but a passionate belief in their faith. More- 
over the disciples, or the majority of them, in following the example of their 
Foundress, have given away—to the Tenri church—almost everything they have, 
including their small holdings, as an act of annihilation of self-interest and 
of unburdening themselves of worldly possessions. It has made Tenrikyé the 
richest sect in Japan. It is no wonder that political parties have looked with 
longing at the Tenri bandwagon; but so far, I am told, none have succeeded 
in climbing on to it. 

And where does the money go? Apart from the upkeep of its more 
than 14,000 churches throughout the country, its large payroll for priests, 
missionaries, and ever-growing administrative staff, etc., it is being sunk in the 
city of Tenri itself, with its schools, colleges, university, the Institute for 
Asiatic Culture, the Institute for Research in Religious Culture, museum and 
library, as a centre of culture which the Shimbashira is determined to make 
one of the best in Japan, an ambition which he has already achieved with 
Tenri’s superb library. If the religion has failed to attract the intellectuals, 
there is no doubt that they are attracted by the cultural facilities offered by 


it—which brings us back to our intellectual gathering at the Shimbashira’s 
dinner. 


As I said, it was a typical gathering, but each of the scholars there 
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came to Tenri to consult the valuable collection of manuscripts and rare books 
on Oriental culture and comparative religion (e.g. there are over 17,000 books 
and manuscripts alone on renga and haikai poetry from the Edo Period to 
the present day), many of which cannot be found elsewhere. (The Shimbashira’s 
own hobby is the collection of old books and I am told that he is now one 
of the best-known purchasers of rare books in Europe.) The scholars who 
have made the pilgrimage to Tenri are many and distinguished, including 
Professor Arnold Toynbee and Father D'Arcy. There is no doubt that the 
Shimbashira, who is shrewd and far-seeing and who knows all there is to 
know about 20th century propaganda—as the methods used in propagating his 
religion testify—sees the cultural aspects of Tenri as a backdoor route to 
conversion if the front door route fails. 


Common Greenness 


Fukase Motohiro 





T was a summer of almost unbearable heat. The sun beat down day upon day 
with added intensity for ten days. I complained about it to a young friend 
of mine, suspecting my misery might be due to my age. Quite unexpected- 

ly he cried “unbearable!” thus demonstrating that heat is a matter for 
objective judgment. 

One day, a gardener living at Uzumasa made his appearance after a long 
absence and drew my attention to the shaggy state of the oak-hedge round my 
garden. I ordered him to thin the hedge drastically, and I thought of the 
breeze that would be invited through the thinned oak leaves. 

The gardener, I knew, was a habitual heavy drinker. One evening be- 
fore the War, I remembered, we had hobnobbed together at a small tavern in 
a western suburb of Kyoto. That was the heyday of his prosperity, but on this 
particular summer day he looked miserably crest-fallen. 1 presumed that during 
the summer doldrums he was going round to his old customers to bolster his 
purse by means of a little hedge-cutting. This presumption was shortly verified. 

At about ten o’clock in the morning he peeped at me through the window- 
pane with his lynx eyes. At two o'clock in the afternoon his shears were already 
slack in his hands. After a brief disappearance he had returned from some- 
where; he was buzzing about the hedge with an unsteady step. I went out to 
buy a pack of cigarettes. On coming back, I found him on all fours under 
the shadow of the paulownia trees. . 

W.H. Auden’s poem Law Like Love opens with this stanza— 
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Law, say the gardeners, is the sun, 
Law is the one 

All gardeners obey 

To-morrow, yesterday, to-day. 


But my gardener seems to have no law to obey. As I was dwelling with 
some seriousness upon the famous line in Hamlet—‘there’s method in his mad- 
ness,” my wife approached me with a foreboding look. “There’s something 
wrong with him to-day,” she said. “He was saying himself just now, while you 
were out, that he hasn’t been himself since his wife’s death. You know, to- 
morrow is your salary day, and I don’t like him to be here in your absence. 
To-day too, the only reason he comes back at all after letting himself go is 
because you're here. You see, the day before yesterday he disappeared after 
two o'clock; yesterday he didn’t come at all...” 

Be that as it may, the oak-hedge at a few yards’ distance has gone through 
a drastic hair-cutting; its height is shortened by nearly half, and something like 
a wind comes streaming through the oak trunks, whose sparse leaves tremble 
at each blast. 

We managed somehow to dismiss the drunken gardener before he fully 
finished his appointed task. 

Looking through and over my much diminished hedge I found to my 
surprise a great expanse of newly constructed playing grounds belonging to a 
neighboring university, its surface all covered with rank green common weed. 
The farther edge of the ground is rimmed by a bamboo-grove, broken here and 
there by a few gigantic old pine trees. The majestic curve of the tiled roof of 
Téjiin Temple is barely visible above the horizon, for the playing grounds was 
constructed by levelling down the southern slope of Kinugasa Hill, the eastern 
slope of which provides a beautiful background for the famous Kinkakuji 
Temple. 

At any rate, the unexpected wild green of the whole scene pleased my 
eyes. 


Life scarce can cast a fragrance on the wind, 
Scarce spread a glory to the moving beams, 
But the torn petals strew the garden plot; 
And there’s but common greenness after that. 
(W.B. Yeats) 


Mingled with this “green-scented” summer weed is the scent of our 
ancient samurai history. 


O cruel! a cricket singing 
Under the iron helmet. 


(Basho) 
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About three hundred years ago, when Akechi Mitsuhide, the rebel 
lord of Tamba district, took his master Nobunaga by surprise before sunrise 
at Honndji Temple in Kyoto and killed him, we are told by legend that the 
bamboo-grove there rang with the triumphant hoofs of Mitsuhide’s march. My 
associations fly back to Macbeth’s castle at Inverness just before the murder of 
Duncan. It was summer. Shakespeare speaks through the mouth of Duncan— 


This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 


W.B. Yeats, commenting on his own group of poems entitled “Medita- 
tions in Time of Civil War” (the above quoted passage is contained in one of 
them), writes as follows— 

These poems were written at Thoor Ballylee in 1922, during the 
civil war. Before they were finished the Republicans blew up our “ancien 
bridge” one midnight. They forbade us to leave the house, but were 
otherwise polite, even saying at last “Good-night, thank you,” as though 
we had given them the bridge. 

I am not sure whether more poetry is not contained in the above com- 
mentary than in the poems themselves. 

My dreams run wild, to and fro like shuttles between East and West, 
but for this playground to be constructed at the southern slope of Kinugasa 
Hill just after the War, more than ten thousand ancient pine trees that, year 
upon year, had been waving their evergreen branches on the wing of the wind 
had to be felled mercilessly. When the rumor reached my ear that the im- 
mediate motive for this wholesale murder had been the shortage of fuel I could 
not suppress a flash of indignation. If the activities of a university could sink 
to this level, I wondered, why should I keep up my living as a member of a 
similar establishment? 

I talk as if the changed scene before my eyes had caused me to leave 
poetry behind. But the ancients talked much about furor poeticus. See— 
through the gap in the hedge-row, stripped of its oak-leaves, the glittering net 
of barbed wire guarding this playground stares at me in the face. For what 
purpose? Is it a warning that there is a powder-magazine beyond? Children 
have ceased to play near here. Just now a small red car drove into the ground, 
stopped and cried something unintelligible through its loud-speaker. Perhaps 
about the coming “Culture Day’ on November 3? I shall soon have had my 
fill of the mambos and commercials borne so brassily through the early winter 
air of Kyoto. 

I am now beginning to regret my hedge-cutting business and wishing 
to have my oak-leaves grow as quickly and untidily as possible—to muffle the 
loud-speakers and to shield me from the barbed wire pointing at my nose. 








Changing Japan: V 


The Shipbuilding Industry : 


Past and Present 


Azami Eikichi 


N the autumn of 1957 two parties were held at the Imperial Hotel: one 
in celebration of the tenth anniversary of the founding of the Japan Ship- 
building Association and the other marking the tenth anniversary of the 

opening of Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Company’s Nagasaki Shipyard. At the 
same time, these celebrations honored the industry and the individual shipyard 
which in 1946 took over world leadership in their respective spheres, and those 
present were moved to express their admiration of the manner in which they 
had achieved this distinction in the mere ten years since Japan lost the war. 

During 1956, Japan’s shipbuilding industry laid down 2,038,000 gross 
tons, launched 1,735,000 tons and completed 1,538,000 gross tons; these ton- 
nages exceeded those of the United Kingdom, until then the leader in world 
shipbuilding, by 52% (laid down), 26% (launched), and 6% (completed tonnage) 
respectively. Where world production is concerned, Japan’s share in the total 
represented 27% of the laid-down tonnage, 26% of the launched, and 24% 
of the completed tonnage. In other words, in 1956, for the first time in its 
history, Japan’s shipbuilding industry constructed no less than one-quarter 
of all the ships built during the year. What is more, in 1957 ship construction 
continued at an even higher level and Japan’s launchings of 2,433,000 tons 
exceeded those of her nearest rivals, the United Kingdom (1,413,000 tons) and 
West Germany (1,232,000 tons), in each case by more than one million gross 
tons. 


The significance of this remarkable achievement on the part of Japan's 
shipbuilding industry is that the “shipping boom” produced a flood of orders 
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for new ships at the very time when the industry was having to divert its at- 
tention from domestic to overseas sources of demand. 

At no time in the past had Japan been an exporter of ships, save during 
the First World War when, by agreement with America, she imported steel 
which was converted into ships for export. This was quite exceptional; the 
prewar industry was a purely “domestic” industry in that it looked for its 
orders only to the Navy and Japanese shipowners. 

After the war had been lost, however, the situation was quite different; 
all that remained to the industry were apparently uselessly enlarged facilities 
and labor resources; the “Imperial Navy” was gone and, as for the Japanese 
shipowners, their ships had during the war been consigned to the bottom of 
the sea without compensation to themselves, and all they had left were the 
notice-boards outside their offices. If they were to contemplate the building 
of new ships they would have to depend on government finance or outside 
capital to meet most of the construction costs and, even after that, the state of 
the freight market was such that operation of such ships would necessitate a 
large-scale borrowing of funds. It was obvious, therefore, that it was quite 
futile to hope that domestic shipowners would be able to produce orders to 
the extent of 500,000 to 600,000 tons per year. On the other hand, it was 
equally evident that if the shipbuilding industry were to recover and retain 
its private-enterprise nature, then orders to this extent must be found; of 
necessity, therefore, the industry had to turn to overseas sources of demand. 

Thus, the Japanese shipbuilding industry began to develop contacts 
widely among foreign shipowners and find its own way as an industry of world 
international significance. How successful it has been may be judged from the 
fact that, of the 839 ships (6,650,000 gross tons) which Japan has built since 
the war, 253 (3,250,000 gross tons) have been for export. Before the war, it 
would have been quite inconceivable that the industry should thus develop 
into a major export industry. 


Japan, surrounded as it is on all sides by sea, has always been known 
as a maritime nation. Yet in 1663 the Shégun, Tokugawa Ieyasu, proclaimed 
his policy of national isolation and forbade the building of ships of more than 
500 koku (approximately 50 tons) capacity; thereafter, for a long time, Japan 
was removed from the stream of world affairs. Finally, in 1853, the American 
Commodore Perry with his four famous “Black Ships” came and demanded 
the opening of the country; thus it was that the 200 years or so of Tokugawa 
“national isolation” was brought to an end. In great haste the Tokugawa 
Government not only removed its ban on the construction of large ships, but 
began actively to encourage it. In 1854, the Government itself established a ship- 
yard at Uraga and built a Western-type sailing ship, the “H66 Maru.” Although 
in this fashion a rapid start was made in building Western-type ships, even 
after the end of the Shogunate and in fact until the tenth year of Meiji (1877) 
knowledge of the art of shipbuilding was so immature that only wooden ships 
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could be built. Whilst the shipping industry was easily established, since it 
could avail itself of iron ships constructed abroad, the shipbuilding industry 
was faced with a lack of facilities, technical skills, capital and working funds. 

When the Saga Rebellion, Formosan War and the Satsuma Rebellion 
(1877) produced a sudden need for large numbers of ships as military trans- 
ports, it was not possible to construct them in Japan and the large majority 
of such ships were either purchased or chartered abroad. 

Nevertheless, this period provided a stimulus and excited an interest in 
shipbuilding in business circles. Of the shipyards in the possession of the Meiji 
Government, the Ishikawajima Shipyard (presently Ishikawajima Heavy In- 
dustries Company) and the Yokohama Ironworks were in 1875 leased to Hirano 
Tomiji, and the Nagasaki Shipyard (present Mitsubishi Shipbuilding Company) 
to Iwasaki Yataré. Again, in 1886 the Hyégo Shipyard (present Kawasaki 
Heavy Industries Company) was leased to Kawasaki Shéz6. Later, all these 
shipyards were sold outright to the private interests. In 1883, an Englishman, 
H. Hunter, established the Osaka Ironworks (present Hitachi Shipbuilding 
Company) at Ajikawa in Osaka and the Fujinagata Shipbuilding Company 
started operations at Edobori in Osaka. In this way these few years saw the 
beginnings of a modern shipbuilding industry under private management. 
This was not to say, however, that the level of technical achievement had so 
improved that it was possible immediately to construct large iron ships, and 
shipping companies still continued to depend on ships constructed abroad. 

In the five years preceding the Sino-Japanese War, ships representing 
28,000 gross tons were built in Japan, but this amounted to less than one- 
fifth of the tonnage purchased abroad, which was 159,000 tons. To en- 
courage the shipbuilding industry, therefore, the Government passed in 1896 
a Shipbuilding Subsidy Act as well as one for the encouragement of the ship- 
ping industry. This, the first example in Japan of government subsidization 
of industry, provided for the payment of 12 yen per ton for ships up to 1,000 
gross tons and 20 yen per ton in respect of ships over 1,000 tons. As a result, 
it became possible to construct large ships such as the “Hitachi Maru” (6,172 
gross tons), built in 1898 by Mitsubishi’s Nagasaki Shipyard for Nippon Yiisen, 
and by the end of the 19th century Japan’s skill in shipbuilding was approach- 
ing that of her European counterparts. 

After the turn of the century the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) gave ad- 
ditional impetus to Japanese efforts to improve their shipbuilding technique, 
and in 1907 a further turning-point was reached when the first ship was built 
of more than 10,000 gross tons. This was the “Tenyé Maru” (13,454 gross tons) 
built for Téyé Steamship Company at Mitsubishi’s Nagasaki Shipyard. With 
a speed in excess of 20 knots, she was distinctly of world class. Yet in 1907 
ship construction totalled only 60,000 tons and, after all, Japan’s share in the 
total of ships launched during that year amounted to no more than 3%. 


When the First World War broke out there soon arose a sudden demand 
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for large numbers of ships not only to cater for the transportation of large 
armies to distant parts, but also to replace those lost as a result of naval action. 
Just as the Japanese Merchant Marine played an extremely important role, so 
this period presented a unique opportunity to the Japanese shipbuilding in- 
dustry. With resources fully utilized, ship construction in 1917 totalled 500,000 
tons and in 1918 about 600,000 tons—representing 10% of world launchings 
in that year. 

After the war, however, world shipping and world shipbuilding entered 
a phase of deep depression and new ship construction was extremely small. 
This was particularly so with Japan, and from 1923 to 1927 launchings never 
exceeded 50,000-80,000 gross tons in any one year. 

Under such circumstances, efforts were made in every country to find 
ships cheap to operate, and gradually the old steamship was replaced by large 
diesel-powered motorships which economized on fuel and crew. The first 
Japanese merchantman to be fitted with diesel engines was the “Akagisan Maru” 
(4,634 gross tons) of the Mitsui Bussan Company in 1924, whereafter numbers 
of such vessels were constructed. In 1925 the first Japanese-designed marine 
diesel engine was fitted in Osaka Shésen’s “Montevideo Maru” (7,267 gross tons). 
The chief features of the Taishé Era, thus, were that during that period Japan 
was able to take advantage of the First World War to introduce herself as one 
of the world’s shipbuilding nations and that she manufactured a marine diesel 
engine of her own design. 


MERCHANT SHIP LAUNCHINGS 


Year Vessels Gross Tons Vessels Gross Tons 
Japan World 
1907 78 66,254 1,788 2,778,088 
1908 73 59,725 1,405 1,833,286 
1909 75 52,319 1,063 1,602,057 
1910 70 30,215 1,277 1,957,853 
1911 109 44,359 1,599 2,650,140 
1912 168 57,755 1,719 2,901,769 
1913 152 64,664 1,750 3,332,852 
1914 $2 85,861 1,319 2,852,753 
1915 26 49,408 743 1,201,638 
1916 55 145,624 964 1,688,080 
1917 104 350,141 1,112 2,937,786 
1918 198 489,924 1,866 5,447,444 
1919 133 611,883 2,483 7,144,549 
1920 140 456,642 1,759 5,861,666 
1921 43 227,425 1,377 4,341,679 
1922 49 83,419 852 2,467,084 
1923 44 72,475 701 1,643,781 
1924 31 72,757 924 2,247,751 
1925 23 55,784 855 2,193,404 
1926 26 52,405 600 1,674,977 


1927 19 42,359 202 2,285,679 
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Japan World 
Year Vessels Gross Tons Vessels Gross Tons 
1928 37 103,662 869 2,699,239 
1929 40 164,457 1,012 2,793,210 
1930 37 151,272 1,084 2,889,472 
1931 42 83,721 596 1,617,115 
1932 44 54,422 307 726,591 
1933 30 74,290 330 489,016 
1934 155 152,420 536 967,419 
1935 177 145,914 649 1,302,080 
1936 180 294,861 699 2,117,924 
1937 180 451,121 1,101 2,690,580 
1938 146 441,720 1,119 3,033,593 
1939 121 367,129 941 2,539,424 
1940 _ 482,583 495 1,754,198 
1941 — 228,080 564 2,491,173 
1942 — 424,790 1,359 7,815,369 
1943 — 1,126,040 2,122 13,884,776 
1944 — 1,579,610 1,822 11,169,505 
1945 — 229,758 1,344 7,192,679 
1946 _ 123,893 747 2,114,702 
1947 —_ 108,429 837 2,102,621 
1948 —_ 117,177 967 2,309,743 
1949 84 147,974 1,012 3,131,805 
1950 97 347,945 1,075 3,492,876 
1951 85 434,286 1,022 3,642,564 
1952 92 608,373 1,074 4,395,578 
1953 116 557,339 1,142 5,096,050 
1954 167 413,405 1,233 5,252,631 
1955 188 828,730 1,447 5,316,742 
1956 $25 1,746,429 1,837 6,673,701 
1957 433 2,432,500 1,950 8,501,404 


Source: Lloyd’s Statistics--figures refer to ships of over 100 gross tons. 


Although shipbuilding was generally depressed, the three years 1928 to 
1930 saw the building of several large diesel-powered vessels for Nippon Yisen 
Kaisha (N.Y.K.) and Osaka Shésen Kaisha (O.S.K.) and a 100,000-ton level 
of annual construction was maintained. Thereafter Japan felt the full effects 
of the world-wide slump, shipyards fell idle once again and large numbers 
of workers had to be discharged. 

As a means of rescuing the industry from its precarious position, the 
Government in 1932 introduced a Merchant Ship Improvement Assistance 
Program which contemplated the breaking-up of old ships and their sub- 
stitution with new ones of improved performance. As a result, in a three-year 
period from 1932 a total of 400,000 tons of vessels over 1,000 tons and over 25 
years old were scrapped, and in their place were built 200,000 tons of new 
vessels of over 4,000 tons and with speeds in excess of 13.5 knots. This pro- 
gram was followed by a second and a third improvement program and when, 
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in 1937, the international situation worsened and national defense needs called 
for new, faster vessels, a further program was initiated to foster their construction. 

These measures infused new life into the shipyards and launchings rose 
in 1936 to 290,000 gross tons, in 1937 to 450,000 tons and 1938 to 440,000 gross 
tons. Consequently, total tonnage increased in these 7 or 8 years and in 1941 
amounted to no less than 6,400,000 gross tons. When the Second World War 
broke out the urgent need to enlarge the Merchant Marine led the Government 
to give top priority to ship construction and at the same time lay down the 
specifications for a “wartime-standard vessel.” At first, attention was paid to 
the needs of the postwar situation and only first-class vessels turned out, which 
were economical of operation; but before long the extent of wartime losses 
and the need to economize in construction materials caused the emphasis to be 
switched to quantity production. In all a total of 295,000 tons of such wartime- 
standard ships were built. At this time shipbuilding was purely a national 
defense industry and concerned itself with nothing else. 

Like marine transportation and some other industries, shipbuilding in 
Japan grew up under State protection and encouragement. In addition, how- 
ever, it consistently fulfilled the role of supplementing naval shipyards. From 
this stemmed two advantages, since in addition to providing experience and 
an opportunity to improve technical skills, Navy orders were an invaluable 
aid to the private shipyards in times of depression. 

The construction of warships demands much more technical knowledge 
than is needed to build merchantmen, and until about the middle of the Meiji 
Era it was hardly possible to construct large naval ships in Japan. Thus the 
battleships which were active in ‘he Russo-Japanese War—Fuji, Shikishima, 
Asahi, Mikasa, Katori, Kashima (ail 12/16,000 tons displacement)—were with- 
out exception built in Great Britain by companies such as Armstrong, Vickers 
and Thames. But the Russo-Japanese War led to warships being built in 
Japan and during the fourth decade of the Meiji Era the battleships Satsuma, 
Aki, Kawachi and Settsu (each with displacements of 19/20,000 tons) and the 
cruisers Ikoma, Ibuki and Kurama were built at the Kure and Yokosuka naval 
shipyards. Later the Navy, in addition to utilizing the naval dockyards, began 
to place orders for large warships with private shipyards, and in 1912 the 
battleships Haruna and Kirishima (both of 27,500 tons displacement) were 
ordered from the Kawasaki Dockyard and Mitsubishi’s Nagasaki Shipyard. 
Thereafter large numbers of warships were built at private shipyards which 
developed close links with the naval dockyards. For example, between 1931 
and 1945 naval vessels totalling 1,440,000 tons were built in Japan, and of 
these 49% were built at private shipyards. Naval work was particularly im- 
portant at Mitsubishi’s Nagasaki yard, where it accounted for 58% of the total. 


After the last war the Occupation Authority enforced a strict demilitari- 
zation policy and the shipyards were faced with both limitation of production 
and confiscation of equipment as reparations. They were barely able to stay 
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in existence on the strength of fishing boat and small passenger steamer 
construction. In 1947, however, there was some alleviation of the restrictions 
when the construction of freighters up to 5,000 gross tons was allowed. On the 
basis of Government funds the Ist to 4th shipbuilding programs were com- 
pleted. Beginning with the 5th program in 1949, large ocean-going freight- 
ers and tankers were included and the 5th to 8th programs produced 160 
vessels totalling 1,170,000 gross tons. The industry was thus able to regain its 
feet, but nevertheless business on this scale was still quite inadequate in view 
of the industry’s annual capacity of 700,000 tons, and it was clear that strenu- 
ous efforts must be made to obtain orders from abroad. Partly thanks to the 
Korean War, foreign orders booked in 1950 totalled 50,000 tons and in 195] 
230,000 gross tons. As a result, launchings during 1951 and 1952, including 
domestic business, ran at an annual rate of 500/700,000 gross tons and at last 
the industry could be said to be on an even keel again. But once again, there 
followed a time of depression in the shipping world and overseas orders soon 
ceased. In the summer and autumn of 1954 only five shipyards were working in 
the whole of Japan; short indeed had been Japan’s opportunity to enjoy the 
fruits of success. 

Nevertheless, in the second half of 1954, the Government instituted a 
policy of subsidizing the export of ships by linking it with the import of sugar’, 
as a result of which it became possible to offer to build ships at cheap prices, 
and in September and October of that year orders were obtained for no less 
than 52 vessels totalling 580,000 gross tons. In this way the pump, as it were, was 
primed and during 1955 a spate of orders came in, sufficient to keep Japan's 
shipyards busy for two years. From the beginning of 1956 Japan had more 
ships under construction than any other shipbuilding country. This was 
undoubtedly attributable to the start of a world-wide shipping boom, which was 
widely expected to continue for some time and which caused shipowners through- 
out the world to place substantial orders for new ships; equally, however, it 
was a reflection of the ready availability in Japan of shipbuilding facilities 
and technical skills. 


THE INDUSTRY TODAY 


1) The “Order Book.” 

Reflecting the favorable condition of the world economy, the freight 
market began to rise steadily from the middle of 1954 and to take on the ap- 
pearance of a “shipping boom.” Tramper freight statistics published by the 
United Kingdom Shipping Conference gave the annual average for 1954 as 
86.1 (1952=100); the index rose in 1955 by fifty percent to 127.7 and in 1956 


1. From Jan. 1 to Nov. 20, 1954, efforts were made to promote the export of ships by using profits 
made on the import of sugar, which were very high at the time, to subsidize shipbuilding for 
export. Whenever the Government made an allocation of foreign currency for the import of 
sugar, it imposed the condition that the firm concerned must divert a fixed amount of its profits 
to subsidizing ships for export. This was known as the “ link system.” 
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i out | | to 157. Even more spectacular was the rise in tanker freights where the index 
ia (second half 1947=100) stood at 62.5 in 1954, rising to 93.2 in 1955 and 162.5 
in 1956. It was said that if freights continued at such high levels, it would 
be possible to write off the cost of a new ship in three years. 

It was natural that in such circumstances the leading shipowners should 
rush to place orders for new ships. But in England, the financial strength of 
shipowners is such that even when freights are low, shipyards can usually 
depend on having two years’ orders in hand, and other European shipyards in 
1954 had enough to keep them busy for one or two years. Consequently, it 
was only the Japanese shipyards which were able to offer early delivery and it 
only needed a reasonable compromise on price to allow large business to be 
done. Fortunately it was at this time that the policy was introduced of sub- 
sidizing ship exports by linking them with sugar. This gave Japan the chance 
she needed, and in 1955 an extraordinarily large amount of new business was 
booked. 

Particularly striking was the development in tanker construction. Every 
year after the war had seen a large increase in oil consumption and a corres- 
an oil ponding shortage of shipping space. In addition, the so-called “super-tankers,” 
wna economical to operate because of their size, came into their own, and Japan’s 
surplus construction capacity was called upon to build such large vessels. Thus 
in 1955 Japanese shipyards contracted to build 2,230,000 gross tons valued at 
$540 million and in 1956 1,850,000 gross tons valued at $560 million. 

Those ordering tankers from Japan were principally the American oil 
companies and American-Greek shipowners, who between them accounted for 
over 90% of the business. Often the flag was Panamanian or Liberian, but 
such vessels were owned in the main by the Greek shipowners. These people, 
whilst often speculative, are extremely keen businessmen and prefer to adopt 
the flags of such countries as Panama where taxes are lower and regulations 
less strict than in the U.S.A. At any rate they are the best customers of Japan's 
shipbuilding industry. 





FLAG NATIONALITIES OF VESSELS EXPORTED DURING 1956 














Country Super-tankers Tankers  Freighters Others Total 
New York Panama 24 4 16 2 46 
Market Liberia 6 2 3 2 13 
USA 19 dined pues eel 19 
Venezuela 4 — — 4 
Brazil — -- é 2 
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Southeast- China _— _— 1 — 1 
Asian Hong Kong — — l — l 
Market Ryikyis — — 2 — 2 

TOTAL —_ — 4 — 4 
GRAND TOTAL 57 10 23 6 96 


2) Enlargement of Shipbuilding Capacity and Lowering of Costs. 

If the Japanese shipbuilding industry were to compete with the European 
nations in the world market it was necessary to bring down construction costs 
by the modernization and rationalization of facilities. From 1950 to 1956 a 
total of 32,600 million yen was invested in this manner. The fields in which 
most was invested were welding; cranes, conveyers, etc.; marine engine manu- 
facture; and building slips. In the field of welding, developments were adopted 
which virtually revolutionized the shipbuilding industry; closely allied to this 
was the adoption of prefabrication methods of ship construction, whilst the 
starting of work on very large vessels called for the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of building slips. 

After the war shipbuilding techniques were revolutionized by the in- 
troduction of automatic welding and prefabrication methods. As early as 1920 
the Nagasaki Shipyard built a vessel (“Suwa Maru”) which was entirely welded, 
but welding was not generally utilized until after the war. With the adoption 
of welding it no longer was necessary to build the ship entirely on the building 
slip itself. Nowadays it is the practice to prefabricate welded “blocks” which 
are finally taken to the building slip for assembly; consequently the work has 
become more accurate, the construction time been shortened and costs brought 
down. For example, compared with a riveted ship a welded ship takes 1,500- 
2,000 tons less steel in its construction. The following figures illustrate how 
costs have been reduced quite remarkably for a typical 5,000 H.P. diesel- 
engined 7,000-gross-ton vessel. 


August 1949 April 1952 August 1954 March 1956 





Steel (tons) Used 3,600 3,340 3,000 2,900 
(100) (92.8) (83.4) (80.6) 
Work Time (thousand hours) 1,015 874 690 620 
(100) (86.1) (68.0) (61.1) 





The fall in the quantity of steel used accompanied the increase in the 
extent of welding; in 1950 this was only about 50% but by now has risen to 
over 95%—which is, however, regarded as the highest permissible proportion 
from the point of view of strength of construction. 


8) Shipbuilding Capacity. 

The Strike Mission which visited Japan in 1947 stated that Japan’s 
shipbuilding capacity was 800,000 gross tons. However, this figure was based 
merely on a calculation of the total number of building slips in Japan’s ship- 
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yards and the optimum construction time; the industry itself put the figure 
at nearer 500,000 gross tons. Until 1949 the figure remained in the region of 
500,000 tons but when, in 1950, the construction of larger ocean-going vessels 
was permitted, it rose until by 1954 it was about 800,000 tons. Subsequently 
the receipt of orders from abroad, particularly for large super-tankers, led to an 
enlargement of building slips and other facilities, and at the same time im- 
provements in methods of construction led to a shortening of construction time. 
These developments have produced a total present capacity of 1,700,000-2,000,- 


000 gross tons, approximately equal to that of the United Kingdom, which 
boasts the largest capacity in the world. 


Freight rates, which reached a peak when, in 1947, the Suez Canal was 
closed, have fallen rapidly since the beginning of 1957, plunging the ship- 
ping world into a period of depression without precedent and casting a dark 
shadow on the future of shipbuilding. In Japan the shipping industry was 
still in 1957 feeling the after-effects of the boom, and produced orders to the 
extent of 700,000 gross tons. At the same time, export orders for 997,000 tons 
were secured and, though this approximated to the target of 1 million tons, it 
yet represented only about half the new orders obtained in the previous year. 
Ships on order as of December, 1957 totalled 4,500,000 tons—379,000 tons less 
than at the same time the previous year. Of the total, orders for 3,870,000 tons 
are held by the 24 leading shipyards. Furthermore, no less than 71% of the 
order book represents orders for large tankers; freighters account for only 21%. 
Thus the orders in hand are unfortunately concentrated on the 12 shipyards 
which are able to construct large tankers. Such shipyards hold 88% of total 
orders and have sufficient to keep them going for two years. On the other hand, 
there are five among the 24 large shipyards which, unless new orders are forth- 


ORDERS ON HAND (as of Ist July, 1957: United States A. B. Statistics) 





Total Orders on Hand Tankers 
No. ofShips Gross Tonnage No.ofShips Gross Tonnage 
(over 1,000 tons) (unit: 1,000 tons) (over 1,000 tons) (unit: 1,000 tons) 








Japan $21 5,446 164 4,127 
United Kingdom 540 6,159 191 $,601 
Germany 565 5,773 118 2,601 
U\S.A. 101 2,334 86 2,177 
Sweden 250 3,529 144 2,818 
Netherlands 193 2,322 92 1,707 
France 162 2,381 61 1,589 
Italy 154 2,250 69 1,495 
World Total 2,830 35,062 1,089 22,705 





coming, will find themselves idle after September, 1958; among the. smaller 
shipyards this is generally the case. 


Not only has there been a marked falling-off in new orders, but in regard 
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to business already booked there have been numerous strong demands from 
overseas buyers for price reductions and extensions of payment terms; in some 
instances foreign shipowners have expressed a wish to cancel their contracts. 
A foreign trade paper reports that since the autumn of 1957 contracts with 
world shipyards have been cancelled to the extent of two million tons. 

It thus appears inevitable that in 1958 there will be a further sub- 
stantial fall in export orders, and the Shipping Section of the Export Trade 
Council has fixed the target for the year at 500,000 tons, or only half that for 
1957. Even so, there are many who suspect that in the face of increasingly 
keen internationai competition, it will not prove possible to achieve this target. 
And there are those who urge that in order to increase export orders it is 
not only necessary to lower costs, but that increasing efforts must be made to 
develop markets outside the U.S. and U.K. markets in Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, Central and South America and even in countries belonging to 
the Communist bloc. 

The well-being of the shipbuilding industry is intimately bound up with 
that of the shipping world: shipbuilding soon feels the effect of a depression 
in shipping. Thus even though Japanese shipbuilding may have secured 
world leadership, it would be no small mistake to build hopes for the future 
on the mere fact of its rapid and extensive growth. 
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Book Section 


Publishing Trends 
Nakano Yoshio 


HE chief topic of discussion in the Japanese publishing world at the 
moment, one which will almost certainly continue to take first place 
throughout the whole of the coming year, is the recent wild proliferation 

of weekly magazines. 

The weekly as a form is by no means new to Japan. There is no 
space here for any detailed history of the form, but the Weekly Asahi and the 
Sunday Mainichi, perhaps the two most representative weekly magazines and 
those with the largest circulation (nearly one million each), were founded 
almost simultaneously in 1922 by Japan’s two largest newspaper companies, 
the Asahi Shimbun-sha and the Mainichi Shimbun-sha respectively. They 
both have, thus, approximately 40 years’ history behind them. 

The original idea inspiring their publication was, of course, the Sunday 
magazines published by many newspapers in the West. They tended, however, 
to remain insignificant, and in the forming of public opinion at least would 
seem to have had little influence. The emphasis in the magazine werld, from 
the high-class reviews down to the low-class popular magazines relying or theit 
entertainment and sensational values, remained exclusively on the month!y. 

This state of affairs existed not only before and during the war, but 
for several years after. From about 1950, however, the first unusual change 
began to occur. The circulation of the Weekly Asahi, which until then had 
been from about 150,000 to 250,000 for each issue, suddenly began to go up 
by leaps and bounds, and in no time easily passed the 500,000 mark. It was 
followed by the Sunday Mainichi, which increased its sales at almost the same 
rate. At about the same period, the Yomiuri Shimbun and the Sangyo Keizai 
Shimbun—Japan’s most representative newspapers together with the Asahi 
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and the Mainichi—started publishing the Weekly Yomiuri and the Weekly 
Sankei, both of them largely indistinguishable from their already existing 
rivals. 

Their ranks were joined a little later by the Tokyo Shimbun’s Weekly 
Tokyo. The competition among the five weekly magazines that now existed, 
all of them run by newspaper companies, continued until about 1956. 

In February, 1956, however, yet another abnormal phenomenon occurred 
— the publication of the Weekly Shinché and the firm footing on which it 
immediately established itself. There were two reasons behind the attention 
this attracted in Japanese weekly magazine circles. The first was that this 
completely demolished an idea generally accepted, though for no very sound 
reason, as incontrovertible—that a weekly magazine could not succeed unless 
run by a newspaper company with its specially large facilities for obtaining 
news material. 

Shinché-sha, the company owning the Weekly Shinchd, was, it was true, 
a top-ranking firm where the publication of literary works and literary month- 
lies was concerned, but it was far from being a newspaper company. The 
general reaction, therefore, was rather strongly sceptical as to the magazine's 
chances of success, but to everybody's astonishment sales of the Weekly Shinché 
almost overnight overtook its predecessors, the Weekly Yomiuri and the Weekly 
Sankei, and established a circulation figure second only to those of the Weekly 
Asahi and the Sunday Mainichi. It was this success which, ultimately, was the 
greatest factor leading to the abnormal boom in weekly magazines which is 
our main topic here. 

The second significance of the rise of the Weekly Shinchéd was that it 
showed that if a weekly magazine was to succeed financially there was no 
longer room for any drastically new and original editorial ideas as to its form 
and contents. In line with the traditional character of the company publishing 
the Weekly Shinché, an attempt was made when it was first published to 
avoid too much emphasis on news reporting and commentary, which were its 
weak points, and to concentrate, unlike the weeklies run by newspaper com- 
panies, on literary creation. The attempt, however, was only half successful. 
The magazine had to devote itself increasingly to commenting on the news, 
and the upshot of it all was that another weekly with no particular features 
to distinguish it from the rest had joined the already swollen ranks. 

Yet the Weekly Shinchd’s success did serve to open up large new vistas 
in the running of weekly magazines, in that it proved that it was possible for 
others as well as newspaper companies and news agencies. From about the 
beginning of last year, new weeklies began to pop up like mushrooms. There 
are too many to name them all here. The Weekly Woman, the Weekly Man, 
Weekly Cartoons, Weekly Baseball—these probably represent only a fraction 
of those actually being published at the moment. They are not necessarily all 
weeklies, some of them in fact making irregular appearances only three times, 
or even twice, each month. Nevertheless they all, comically enough, assume the 
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name of “weekly.” It seems that, as they see it at least, a magazine will not 
sell unless its title includes that magic word. 

What is still more serious, a number of leading publishing firms, 
publishers of Japan’s foremost monthly magazines, are planning to start week- 
lies also, and it seems that these plans are going to be realized. If this happens, 
next year will see a period of internecine strife and confusion in the world of 
weeklies such as it has never experienced before. 


Why, then, should such a sudden boom in weeklies have occurred during 
the last few years in particular? 

As mentioned above, it was the monthly that, to an almost absolute 
extent, ruled over the magazine world in the past. The “all-round” magazine, 
a not particularly “all-round” form peculiar to Japan, represented the “high- 
class’ monthly, while literary magazines, women’s magazines, entertainment 
magazines and the like were similarly almost without exception monthlies. 
Even such weeklies as existed were insignificant. The epoch-making successes 
of the Weekly Asahi and the Weekly Shinché which changed this state of affaiis 
were partly due without doubt to the fact that both had editors full of 
extremely original ideas and of exceptional practical ability. This, however, 
was of course not all. 

A far more important reason than this would seem to be that since 
the war the tempo of the mental and emotional life of the Japanese has 
speeded up, and is no longer measured in terms of months but of weeks. The 
reason behind this is doubtless the enormous strides made by radio, television 
and other organs of mass communication, and by high-speed communications 
and transport facilities. The reporting of news has speeded up so much that 
nowadays even the daily newspapers seem irritatingly slow, as if they were 
forever serving up yesterday's food reheated. The job of the magazine, be it 
monthly or weekly, is to take chunks of the constant developments and changes 
that take place in society and, by giving bird’s-eye views and summaries, to 
deepen understanding of the issues at stake. Even so, the month has by now 
become too long to serve as the unit. Japan may not yet have adopted the 
weekly wage system to any extent, yet in the tempo of the people’s mental 
reactions to things outside them she is already on a completely “weekly” basis. 
The boom in weeklies, thus, is not necessarily due to the individual abilities 
of the editors. It is probably nearer the truth to say that these editors, excellent 
in themselves, had the insight to perceive this postwar speeding-up in the 
mental reactions of the Japanese which was already there and waiting, and took 
skilful advantage of it as a factor in their own success. 

In the West, of course, the weekly—and particularly the weekly report- 
ing news events—was far from uncommon even before the war. The fact 
that the weekly should have come to the fore in Japan in turn in recent years 
is a sign that the world has grown much smaller and that the Japanese people 
are by now no different at all from those of any other country in the speed of 
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their reaction to events outside themselves. 

So much for what seem to be the reasons behind the boom in weeklies. 
What, then, of the magazines themselves, which the boom has produced in 
such vast numbers? There are many different problems here. One most worthy 
of attention is the fact that despite their number their layout is almost uniform, 
and that the frankest—at times, the most shameless—imitation prevails. 

There is no space here for details of layout and contents, but it is 
sufficient just to pick up any one of the tens of different weeklies on display 
in bookshops and at station bookstalls. It is astonishing how almost completely 
stereotyped they seem—from the cover to the news commentaries at the begin- 
ning, the gravure plates, the feature articles, the serial stories and so on to 
the quiz competition at the end. The only chance for a display of editorial 
skill is in minor variations on a fixed pattern. What is even worse, let a 
particular magazine achieve success with some extremely original new idea, and 
within a month all the weeklies will have imitated it in almost every detail. 

Be that as it may, their cheapness—about ¥30 per copy—their handy size 
and shape, just right for the Japanese with his fondness for reading on trains 
and buses, and the emphasis in editing on interest-appeal, never forgetting a 
fair dash of the sensational, make the weekly magazine, whether one likes 
it or not, in one sense a necessity for the modern Japanese. Even so, the 
indiscriminate struggle to create new weeklies which is already in progress, and 
which is likely to get worse in the future, goes beyond the bounds of reason. 
Here again, the trouble would seem to be that chronic complaint of the 
Japanese publishing world—the struggle for a market that is too small. 

One of the more caustic social critics likened the inhabitants of the 
publishing world in Japan to a race of fishermen, as opposed to a race of 
farmers: instead of earning their living by cultivating and patiently fostering 
new classes of readers for themselves, they wait until a class of readers turns 
up like a shoal of fish, whereupon they all rush and struggle to catch as many 
as possible. Then, when all have been caught, they go off abruptly in a new 
direction in search of other shoals. 

There is truth in this as a description of the current boom in weeklies. 
It is true, at least, that those concerned prefer to rush in and grab their own 
share rather than stand by idly while others haul in the catch. Even the 
firms publishing monthlies, who tend to be critical of this phenomenon, are 
going to be driven headlong into the struggle when encroachments begin on 
their own readers. 

This uncontrolled competition will probably last until next year, or 
perhaps the year after next. As a result—since the weekly as such is, after 
all, most suited to the demands of modern society—close on ten weeklies will 
almost certainly come through the struggle to survive. The majority, however, 
are fated to fade into oblivion, leaving nothing to the vultures but a few 
bankrupt corpses. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC RECOVERY 
By G. C. Allen. 


London, Oxford University Press, 1958. 215 pp. 25s. 


NY assessment of Japan’s postwar 
A economic recovery must apply itself 
to the answering of two questions. The 
first concerns the means whereby the eco- 
nomy which lay in ruins at the war’s end 
has been able to advance so far along the 
path of recovery; the second asks whether 
the Japanese economy can be expected to 
continue its expansion in the future. 

Professor G. C. Allen taught before the 
war at Nagoya Higher Commercial School, 
and has made a profound study of Japan’s 
economy. He is one of the few foreigners 
with an intimate knowledge of such matters 
and is eminently fitted to answer questions 
such as those posed above. Visiting Japan 
in 1954 again, he collected the material for 
the very clear analysis under review. 

With regard to the first problem, Pro- 
fessor Allen attaches great importance to the 
effects of the Korean War and says (p. 20) 
“If Japan had not been under American 
control, South Korea could hardly have been 
defended, and it was realized that, even 
when the war was over, Japan would remain 
an essential base for the development of 
American power.” It was, of course, this 
realization which produced the process of 
relaxation of occupation controls which cul- 
minated in the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
This freed the economy of all restraints. 
At the same time, Japan's receipt of large 
scale “special procurement” orders produced 
a very significant income of dollars. Pro- 
fessor Allen is entirely correct in remarking 
on the way in which this stimulant urged 
the Japanese economy along the path of re- 
covery. In addition Professor Allen men- 
tions, as leading factors contributing to 
Japan’s recovery, the world-wide investment 
boom beginning in late 1954, the rise in ex- 


ports stemming from the policy of deflation, 
and the reduction in military expenditure, 
all of which constitutes a fair assessment of 
the facts. But Professor Allen does not 
attribute Japan’s economic recovery merely 
to favorable external developments. He 
writes “Japan owes her recent success to good 
management as well as to good luck” (p. 
182) and again “the efficiency as well as the 
form of economic direction has been in 
large measure restored” (p. 184), thus 
demonstrating that his view of Japanese 
economic affairs is as sympathetic as it is 
knowledgeable. 

To the second question Professor Allen 
replies as follows: 

“To a large extent the answer must 
depend upon whether contemporary Japa- 
nese possess the energy and enterprise of 
their fathers and whether their social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions are as favor- 
able as in the past to material development” 
(p. 187). Here the Professor not only under- 
lines the importance and difficulties of 
future developments, but also by implica- 
tion shows some confidence that the Japa- 
nese will find it possible to solve the 
problem on their own. 

We are only too well aware of the urgen- 
cy of Japan’s employment problem and of the 
difficulty of producing the exports which are 
the only means of overcoming it, and for 
this reason there is a danger of becom- 
ing despondent about the future of the eco- 
nomy. However, Professor Allen sees (p. 177) 
a future for Japan as a supplier of heavy in- 
dustrial products to Asian markets, though 
of course he sees many obstacles to be over- 
come. Be that as it may, in the sections 
dealing with overseas trade his analysis is at 
its most brilliant. 











If there is any field where rather more 
of the Professor's far-seeing criticism would 
have been welcome, it is that of the short- 
comings of Japan’s agriculture and small- and 
medium-scale industries. It is a matter of 
great concern that, in spite of various postwar 
changes, there still remain many weaknesses 
in agriculture and small- and medium-scale 
industry. Again, with regard to labor unions, 
the situation is far more grave and difficult 
than is described by Professor Allen, and it 
is difficult to accept that the persistence of 
the “enterprise union” is anything like as 
healthy a phenomenon as the Professor’s 
friendly judgment (p. 150) would lead one 
to believe. 

Professor Allen says of the Bank of 
Japan's Policy Board, “In 1954, this Board 
was abolished and the former authority of 
the Ministry of Finance was restored” (p. 
150), but it is not clear to what development 
he refers and in fact there has been no 
change in the position or authority of the 
Policy Board. Similarly, to the statement 
that “The Mitsui Bank, which alone of the 
Zaibatsu banks suffered a measure of dis- 


THE FoLK ARTs OF JAPAN 
By Hugo Munsterberg 
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solution, emerged in a weaker state than its 
rivals” (p. 137), we should like to add the 
qualification that the “dissolution” of the 
Mitsui Bank (when it became independent 
of the Daiichi Bank) was not an imposed 
“dissolution” but an entirely spontaneous 
development within the bank itself. 

That the above critical suggestions are 
of so trifling a nature is a reflection of the 
fact that Professor Allen’s book as a whole 
presents a pithy and most valuable view of 
Japanese postwar economic developments. 
Even in Japan itself there is hardly any book 
which can compare with it for the compre- 
hensiveness of its review of Japan's postwar 
recovery. Since the book was published the 
Economic Planning Board of Japan has 
released its long-term plan, which contains 
further clear evidence of the importance and 
difficulty of the economic problems which 
face Japan. We hope that Professor Allen 
will apply to a consideration of Japan’s eco- 
nomic plans for the future some of that 
same facility for critical analysis which is 
revealed in the present book. 


Tsuchiya Kiyoshi 


Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1958. 168 pp. 
In the Far East ¥2,000 or $5.50. In the U.S. $6.75. 


n the past, one often heard complaints 
I that there was no good English guide 
to the folk arts of Japan. The folk art 
movement in Japan is over 30 years old, 
and it is over 20 years since the Japanese 
Folk Craft Museum was founded at Komaba 
in Tokyo, while many books have been 
published on folk arts in Japan. What is 
more, compared with other modern in- 
dustrialized countries, a much _ greater 
number of folk arts still survive today in 
Japan, and these are still alive to a certain 
extent in the daily lives of the masses. Yet 
despite all this, there was a truly deplor- 


able lack of any all-round, authentic work 
in English. 

In 1952 the late Professor Langdon 
Warner included one chapter entitled “Folk 
and Traditional Art” in his book The 
Enduring Art of Japan. However, it is 
clear from what he says that in including 
it he anticipated a considerable amount of 
counterblast and criticism from the so-called 
art experts. This was not yet ten years ago, 
and from this alone one can get some idea 
of the position of folk art in artistic circles 
today. The Fogg Museum in Boston, which 
Warner at one time directed, stands out as an 
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absolute exception among the usual run of 
museums in having a showcase devoted to 
Japanese folk art products. 

Dr. Hugo Munsterberg was a student of 
Oriental art at Harvard, where he was 
taught by Professor Langdon Warner, and 
has already published a number of works 
on the subject. It is extremely gratifying 
for the Japanese that he should have shown 
such a deep interest not only in the field 
of fine arts but in folk art as well, for 
while a considerable number of studies and 
general works on Japanese fine arts and 
architecture have been published, there has 
been, as I have already pointed out, almost 
nothing on her folk art. 

One is particularly impressed in reading 
Dr. Munsterberg’s work by the validity of 
the approach to folk art, the full under- 
standing of the folk art movement in this 
country, and the detailed knowledge of 
conditions in the various districts of Japan 
with which he tackles this question. This 
is all the more worthy of note in that 
primitive art, folk art and the like tend, 
whatever their country of origin, to be 
treated as curiosities and to become the 
victims of exoticism. 

The work divides Japanese folk art into 
seven categories: 1) Pottery; 2) Baskets and 
related objects; 3) Lacquer ware, wooden- 
ware, metalwork; 4) Toys; 5) Textiles; 6) 
Painting and sculpture; and 7) Peasant 
houses. To give an adequate account of 
such a broad field in the scope of one 
volume is no easy matter. The author's 
method of overcoming this difficulty is to 
include a large number of illustrations to 
supplement any inadequacies in the text. 
As a result, full-page illustrations, both color 
plates and gravure plates, occupy a full half 
of the total number of pages. The subject 
being art, illustrations would, of course, 
have been indispensable on any account, but 
their use in the present work is outstand- 
ingly successful. It is extremely difficult to 
convey the feeling of the whole work with 
works such as Sesshii’s long scenic scrolls, 
Korin’s screens and the like, since, however 
skilfully the color plate is produced, it cannot 
reproduce the original on anything like the 
original scale. With the Otsu-e “Cock and 


Hen” and Tamba cloth, on the other hand, 
or with the pottery of Hamada Shoji and 
Kawai Kanjiré, the comparatively small 
size of the original makes an adequate 
impression of its appearance possible, while 
with an Onda pot, or the sea chest with its 
imposing iron fittings, a gravure plate serves 
perfectly well. Anyone who has_ ever 
visited the Folk Craft Museum at Komaba 
will find his pleasure renewed on looking 
at the illustrations by their reminder of 
some of the masterpieces he saw there. 
Even the person who has never had the 
slightest contact with the subject before 
will, once this work has come into his hands 
and he has acquainted himself with its color 
plates, almost certainly have his interest 
aroused and want to read the text for 
himself. For this if no other reason, the 
inclusion of so many illustrations was 
without question the happiest of ideas. 

In the text, the greatest number of pages 
is devoted to pottery, with the chapter on 
textiles second. This order is as it should 
be. However, the sheer necessity for 
covering so many fields in a limited amount 
of space means that the author cannot 
dwell on any point for long, with the 
inevitable result that the text tends to go 
no further than the introductory level. It 
is particularly to be regretted that there 
was no room to touch on the environ- 
mental and social factors that produce folk 
art and without which it could not exist. 
This question is only a minor one with 
industrial products, yet with folk art it is 
not only extremely relevant but, in the case 
of places such Koishibara, Naeshirogawa or 
Tachikui, the beauty of the villages that 
form the environment—each a kind of 
natural masterpiece—is such that to omit 
all mention of them is a major loss. It is 
much to be hoped that tie author will one 
day find the opportunity to write an ac- 
count of Japanese folk art that will embrace 
subjects such as these as well. 

To sum up, the work is the first in 
English to cover the whole of Japanese folk 
art. At the same time, it can serve a very 
useful purpose as a kind of illustrated and 
descriptive catalog of the various branches 


of the subject. There have been many 
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works in Japanese on folk art, but few, if 
the truth be told, with such profuse, ex- 
cellent illustrations within the compass of 
one volume. There is, thus, double cause 


JAPAN BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 
By Hugh Borton and others. 
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for congratulating Professor Munsterberg on 
his latest work. 


Matsukata Saburo 


New York, published for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harper and Brothers, 1957. 


xxii +327 pp. $4.75. 


VER since she regained her independ- 
ence, the political and economic role 
played by Japan in world affairs has been 
changing steadily. The present work, thus, 
has been published with the aim of re- 
appraising Japan’s politics, economy, cul- 
ture and foreign relations, and of making 
Americans better acquainted with this 
country. In form it is a collection of six 
studies, but it is something more than a 
gathering together of unrelated pieces. It 
is made up of papers written and discussed 
together by six experts as material for the 
study of Japanese questions in the Council 
on Foreign Relations, and the whole is, 
therefore, bound together by a kind of 
consistent outlook. This outlook may be 
summed up as follows: “Japan occupies a 
position midway between East and West. 
It is necessary for Americans, thus, difficult 
though it may be, to try to understand 
moves in present-day Japan such as those 
made by conservative politicians toward a 
rapprochment with Communist China.” 
The titles and authors of the six studies 
are as follows: 
I Politics and the Future of Democracy 
in Japan by Hugh Borton. 
It Communism in Independent Japan by 
Paul F. Langer. 
III International Aspects of Japan’s Eco- 
nomic Situation by Jerome B. Cohen. 
IV Literary and Intellectual Currents in 
Postwar Japan by Donald Keene. 
V Japan and the Rise of Communist 


China by C. Martin Wilbur. 

The most interesting of these is Donald 
Keene’s introduction to literature and criti- 
cism in Japan today, in which he gives a 
brilliantly mordant account of such things 
as the leftist tendencies of Japan’s monthly 
reviews, the habits of her writers, and the 
way Japanese scholars of their own classical 
literature chase after the trivial in their 
researches. This brilliance, at the same time, 
sometimes leads Mr. Keene merely to carica- 
ture Japanese writers and their like, and 
may create dangerous new misconceptions 
about Japan, as over-simplified as the old 
“Fujiyama and geisha girl” ideas. 

The first chapter, on Japanese politics, 
and Chapter III, on the economy, are much 
more sober in comparison, and their accounts 
stick to statistics and other data. As a re- 
sult the style tends, unfortunately, to be 
somewhat prosaic. 

Chapter II, “Communism in Independent 
Japan,” and Chapter V, “Japan and the Rise 
of Communist China,” provide, when taken 
together, an interesting exposition of the 
American outlook on communism. The writer 
of Chapter II has some most interesting ob- 
servations to make on the relationship be- 
tween the Japanese Communist Party on the 
one hand and Moscow and Peking on the 
other. Where thought guidance and over- 
all strategy are concerned the Japanese Com- 
munist Party, he believes, looks to the 
advice of Moscow, while it relies on Peking 
for instructions on their technical applica- 
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tion. Chapter V, again, provides a detailed 
account of Communist Chinese overtures to 
Japan in the fields of trade and cultural ex- 
changes. The fundamental premise of the 
book is that Japan is exposed to a military 
threat from communism, and in reading it 
one realizes afresh how, for America, that 
means the threat of Communist China. 
Chapter VI serves, as it were, as a sum- 
ming-up for the whole work, and in both its 
account of facts and its method of exposition 
is the most lucid and objective section of 
all. The author of this chapter, in dealing 
with domestic politics, points out the errors 
of Occupation policy, and also how America, 
by relying solely on the conservative party, 
is completely unprepared for any switch of 
power to the Socialists. He discusses Japan’s 
relations with neighboring countries such as 
South Korea, the Philippines and Indonesia, 
and concludes that Japan does not as yet have 
any real friends in Asia. He further points 
out that the Japanese themselves, caught as 
they are between East and West, have dif- 
ferent ideas from Americans on the security 
of their country. Americans may believe that 


BRIDGE TO THE SUN 
By Gwen Terasaki. 


the Korean War was a painful lesson to Japan 
on the threat of communism, but this is 
not so. The chief worry of the Japanese— 
the author says—is lest they should become 
involved in a conflict between America and 
communism, and that their country should 
be made a battlefield. 

Japan is, the author of this chapter as- 
serts, “at bottom, nobody's ally. It is not 
enough to assert that ‘they are either for us 
or against us,’ especially in the face of the 
Communist attitude that, ‘if they are not 
against us, they are for us.’” And in con- 
clusion he suggests that the aim of Western 
diplomacy should be to maintain a healthy 
economy in Japan and thus create a Japan 
that is friendly, even if not bound to the 
West by military alliances. In recent years, 
the phrase “East and West” has come to 
mean the Communist World and the Free 
World rather than, as before, the Orient 
and the Occident. To read this book is to 
realize afresh the importance of Japan’s 
position as an Oriental nation which is at 
the same time close to the West. 


Miyaji Kenjiro 


Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1957. ix+260pp. $ 3.50. 


ERHAPS no higher tribute can be paid 
P to a man than what Gwen Terasaki, an 
American wife of a Japanese career diplo- 
mat, has done in her Bridge to the Sun. 
It is a moving story of their remark- 
ably successful marriage—a marriage of deep 
love and devotion which stood the test of 
war between the two countries and suffering 
during those difficult years in Japan, where 
the author was of enemy nationality. 

The book opens with the day of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, apparently 
a frightful surprise to Gwen and to her 
husband, who was then working closely with 


the Japanese Ambassador in Washington 
negotiating for peace with the United 
States Government. The story leading up 
to that day describes the frantic efforts made 
by Mr. Terasaki, not without hope, to avoid 
the catastrophe. Through an intermediary 
he was able to persuade President Roosevelt 
to send a cable directly to the Japanese 
Emperor appealing for peace, and Roosevelt 
did so two days before the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack. On this the Terasakis pinned their 
hopes, and the reader receives the impression 
that it is still the author's belief that the 
war could have been avoided had the cable 











reached the Emperor in due time. It is 
interesting to note that this sort of opti- 
mism did not seem to exist in the minds of 
high officials in the American Government 
at that time, if one reads accounts such as 
Cordel Hull’s Memoirs. 

Bitter disappointment was felt particular- 
ly by the diplomat husband when his cherish- 
ed dream of building “a rainbow across the 
Pacific,” which his devoted American wife 
had come to share fully since their marriage 
in 1931, thus crumbled to pieces. Then fol- 
lowed life in an American internment 
camp and the trip to wartime Japan 
in an exchange ship, the “Gripsholm.” With- 
out any hesitation Gwen bid farewell to her 
own mother and other relatives in Tennes- 
see, whom she might never see again, and 
returned to Japan with her husband and 
their only daughter, Mariko. 

Her wartime experiences in Japan are 
perhaps more interesting to the American 
reader than to the Japanese, for many of the 
latter went through similar—if worse—suffer- 
ing, losing their kin, their homes and belong- 
ings, and experiencing near-starvation. Of 
course, we did not share Gwen’s psychological 
burden of being an enemy national, so easily 
distinguished because of racial differences. 
And any Japanese reading this book cannot 
help but admire her courage under such 
trials. It is reassuring to learn that what 
she met in Japan during those years was 
more kindness and sympathy than hatred 
and ill feeling. But perhaps this was due 
to her warm heart and good nature, and 
more than anything else, to her unselfish 
love for her Japanese husband. It was un- 
doubtedly Mr. Terasaki, rather than Gwen, 
whose agony was greater, for he was fully 
aware of his wife’s predicament but help- 
less in ameliorating the situation. 

The author does not comment on the 
merits of American bombing of cities except 
once, and in an indirect way. Recollecting 
Secretary Stimson’s letter of protest to the 
Japanese Government at the Japanese bomb- 
ing of the outskirts of Shanghai during the 
1930’s, in which he declared that “the civi- 
lized world is horrified at the bombing of 
innocent people,” she writes: “One could 
not help but wonder if he had felt the 
same way at the atomic bombing of Hiro- 
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shima and Nagasaki.” 

When the pages turn to Japan’s defeat 
and the American Occupation, her very 
personal story becomes less so and includes 
comments on the general situation. “Al- 
though they (the Japanese) came to feel 
quite differently with the passage of time, 
their original reaction to MacArthur was one 
of intense dislike”; “Soon after the Americans 
landed in force a rumor was spread that 
there was a campaign on to exterminate the 
Japanese through poisoning. There had been 
much Soviet propaganda that the Americans 
were not feeding the Japanese as they 
should”; “They (the Communists) were des- 
perately attempting to prevent the Occupa- 
tion from being peaceful and constructive, 
and no-one knew what violence they might 
attempt” (the author is referring to the 
immediate postwar period); “Looking now 
at themselves more carefully than they had 
ever done in their history, the Japanese 
perceived not only the fanaticism of the 
militarists but also their own great igno- 
rance in having trusted them” are such 
examples. 

The author would find not a few in 
Japan, who have lived through the same 
period, doubting the accuracy of some of 
her statements, or feeling the picture por- 
trayed does not give the proper perspective. 
This does not mean that her integrity or 
intention is in question. Far from it. And 
it is meaningful to know the feelings and 
prejudices of the Japanese immediately sur- 
rounding her concerning these matters. But 
perhaps most of her analysis and comments 
should be taken as a reflection of the think- 
ing of a group of Japanese rather than that 
of a majority. 

This is not, however, the major part of 
this book. What is so enriching is the un- 
selfish efforts an American woman and a 
Japanese man exerted to make their mar- 
riage one of the most beautiful human 
experiences, despite the most difficult situa- 
tions. And the author quietly remarks: “If 
it were to do over, even knowing what I 
now know, I would do it again.” 


Matsuoka Yoko 
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JAPANESE Houses TODAY 


by Yamawaki Iwao, Yamakoshi Kunihiko, Katsumi Masaru and Saitd Torao 
Tokyo, Asahi Shimbun Press, 1958. 271 pp. with 311 plates (12 in color). $16.00. 


HERE is an Oriental saying that one 
‘i look is worth a hundred words, but 
when it comes to understanding architecture, 
it is not always possible physically or eco- 
nomically to take a look at the actual build- 
ings involved. Many buildings, parti- 
cularly houses, are not open to the general 
public, and it is often impossible to see them 
even if one happens to be near them. 

Fortunately, pictures, although not as 
good as the real thing, are at least a help 
in this respect, a fact which has led to the 
appearance of many picture books on the 
subject of Japanese residences. Some are 
sightseeing guides, some academic studies, 
and the rest personal views of particular 
writers. 

As a rule, books on houses are composed 
of a number of sections each of which gives 
pictures of a particular house, with ex- 
planatory captions. Reading a book of this 
sort is rather like boarding a sightseeing bus 
and traveling from house to house, stopping 
to examine exteriors and interiors along the 
way. This is the method used in most 
architectural magazines and guide books. 
When the information on a particular build- 
ing has been given, the bus moves on to the 
next, as it were. 

The present book is not organized in 
this way. Instead, the individual buildings 
have been analyzed into parts, which have 
then been brought together for comparison. 
There are three large sections: (1) The 
Surroundings of the House, (2) The Func- 
tion of the House, and (3) The Structure 
and Furnishing of the House. These sec- 
tions are further subdivided, the first section, 
for example, containing subsections on the 
yard and terrace, the entrance, the facade, 
and the enclosure around the house. 

The method of analyzing the principal 
elements of a residence has not been used 
in previous books on this subject. It is of 


little help in understanding the house as an 
organized whole; the book contains in effect 
not information about living houses, but 
rather information of the sort that might 
be obtained by putting the house on a dis- 
secting table. The reader must imagine 
for himself the function of the whole 
building. 

One is reminded of the way in which 
students of comparative anatomy collect and 
compare the bodily organs of various animals. 
In contemporary architecture, an analogous 
method is to look at everything from the 
point of view of function and compare the 
various forms produced in the effort to ful- 
fill one and the same function. For a study 
of this sort, this book is extremely con- 
venient. If, as it is often said, a house is a 
“machine for living,” then what we. have 
here is a machine-parts catalog. 

I have never seen a book as beautiful as 
this, at least not a book on the subject of 
Japanese houses. The color printing, the 
production work, and the layout are all 
first-rate, as indeed are the architects, photo- 
graphers, and editors who prepared the 
manuscript and pictures. I feel compelled 
to add, somewhat regretfully, that the price 
too is first-rate. 

It would appear that the editors and 
publishers are aiming at rich Americans 
rather than poor Japanese. The fact that 
a complete translation of the text into 
English has been included tends to bear out 
this assumption. 

It is difficult to explain Japanese houses 
to foreigners, who know so little about 
Japanese ways of life, and I do not say that 
foreigners can learn all about the subject 
just from reading this one book. If, how- 
ever, the book gives them a certain amount 
of understanding, as I think it will, that in 
itself will be very good. 

Seike Kiyoshi 
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The Japan Annual 1958. Prepared by The Institute of World Economy, Tokyo. Tokyo News 
Service, Ltd., 1958. 392pp. $10.00 

The Kyoto I Love. Suiko Shoin Publishing Co., Ltd., 1958. 72 illus. pp. With English supple- 
ment 32pp. $4.50 

The New Up-to-Date English-Japanese Conversation-Dictionary. By Mr. and Mrs. O. Vaccari. 
Vaccari’s Language Institute, 1958. Entirely reset and greatly enlarged edition. 498 pp. $2.50 

Tsuboi, Sakae. Twenty-four Eyes. Translated by Akira Miura. Tokyo, Kenkyusha, 1957. 
VIII+244pp. ¥300 

Winzinger, F. Suzuki Harunobu: Madchen und Frauen. Dreizehn Farbige Holzschnitte. Baden- 
Baden, Bei Woldemar Klein, 1956. 15 S. (Text), 12 S. (Abb.) (Der Silbern Quelle. Bd. 30) 
DM3.50 


Yoshinaga, Y. Japanese Traditional Gardens. The Shokokusha Publishing Co., 1958. 238pp. 
With 144 illus. in black and white. In Japanese with English summary. $20.00 
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CHRONOLOGY 
March to May, 1958 


The Government orders Hiratsuka Tsunejiré, head of the Japanese delega- 
tion to the Russo-Japanese fisheries talks in Moscow, to return to Tokyo since 
negotiations are stalemated. (Mr. Hiratsuka returns to Tokyo March 6.) 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry orders rayon producers 
to cut monthly production from the present 51 million pounds to 46 million 
pounds for March-June. 

The 3,000,000-member Sdhy6 (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) 
opens its spring labor offensive with workshop rallies. 

The Lower House approves the ¥1,312,131 million budget for fiscal 1958. 

At talks in Moscow, Russia proposes an 80,000-ton limit on the Japanese 
salmon and salmon-trout catch for this year. 

A favorable international trade balance of $29 million is reported for 
February. 

The fourth private Japan-Communist China trade agreement for £35 million 
is signed in Peking. 

The U.S. turns down Japan’s request for the suspension of U.S. nuclear tests 
at Eniwetok from April. 

Laos Premier Prince Souvanna Phouma arrives for a three-day State visit. 

The “White Paper” on national traffic accidents in 1957 reveals an average 
of 21 deaths daily. 

U.S. Senate passes a resolution urging restrictions on Japanese salmon fishing 
in the North Pacific. 

President Eisenhower postpones until next year a decision on the USS. 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation for an increase of import duty on Japan- 
ese stainless steel flatware. 

Japan and Poland open negotiations for trade and payments agreements in 
Tokyo. 

Tanroé (Japan Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions) begins a six-day slowdown 
strike at 14 major collieries. 

About 600,000 members of the Japan Teachers’ Union participate in nation- 
wide rallies opposing the scheduled teachers’ efficiency rating system and intro- 
duction of an ethics course in schools. 

The undersea vehicular and pedestrian section of the Kanmon Tunnel 
linking Honshii and Kyishii is opened. 

The “Ginga Maru” returns with the remains of 2,500 Japanese who died in 
the war in the Philippines. 

About 120,000 employees of 13 major and 109 smaller private railway and 
bus companies begin slowdown and leave-taking strikes in a fight for increased 
wages. 

Nationalist Chinese President Chiang Kai-shek, in a letter to Prime Minister 
Kishi, protests Japan’s increasing ties with Communist China. 

President Eisenhower postpones until autumn a decision on the US. Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation for increased tariff rates for Japanese umbrella 
frames. 

The Japan Sundry Goods Export Association decides to limit stainless steel 
flatware exports to the U.S. to 5,500,000 dozen this year. 

The Indonesian Parliament ratifies the Japan-Indonesia Peace Treaty, re- 
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parations agreement and protocol for the settlement of Indonesian trade debts. 

Coal miners open the first of a series of 24-hour strikes at 13 major com- 
panies. 

Nationalist China, in protest against the signing of the Japan-Communist 
private trade agreement, breaks off Japan-Nationalist China trade talks in 
Taipeh. 

The Japan Spinning Association decides on a 30% reduction in cotton 
spinning operations for the April-June period. 

A three-member Iranian economic mission arrives for a three-week visit to 
inspect industrial facilities in Japan. 

A second 24-hour strike is called at 14 major coal-mining companies. 

Japan proposes to New Zealand joint sponsorship of a U.N. resolution call- 
ing for international administration of the Antarctic. 

The election for the 29-member Okinawa Legislative Assembly gives the 
Socialist Masses Party nine seats, Independents eight, Democratic Party seven 
and the Minren (Liaison Council for the Protection of Democracy) five. 

A Bank of Japan survey reports that wholesale price indices during the 
first part of March have fallen below the 1952 level. 

The 10-day venereal disease prevention seminar for the Western Pacific, 
sponsored by the World Health Organization, opens in Tokyo. 

Agriculture-Forestry Minister Akagi Munenori, newly-named chief Japanese 
delegate, and his suite leave for the Russo-Japanese fisheries talks in Moscow. 

Nationalist China announces an economic boycott against Japan in protest 
to Japan’s private trade agreement with Communist China. 

A high rate of radioactivity in rain is reported throughout Japan, with 
a record -breaking 14,900 count in Tokyo and 20,400 count in Osaka. 

U.S. Undersecretary of Commerce Walter Williams arrives to head the US. 
Trade Mission, which will attend the Osaka International Trade Fair. 

Japan and India sign in New Delhi an agreement for the joint development 
of Indian iron resources and a purchase program. 

Workers at four major coal-mining companies begin a strike of indefinite 
duration in their pay-hike fight. 

Private railway managements accept but labor rejects General Labor Rela- 
tions Board Chairman Nakayama’s compromise plan for an average ¥1,000 
pay boost. 

Russo-Japanese fisheries talks are resumed in Moscow. 

An advance party of the Communist Chinese iron and steel mission arrives. 
(Head of mission and others arrive March 28.) 

Eleven major and 18 small private railway and bus companies are halted 
by a 24-hour strike, and 10 million persons are left without transportation. 

The ll-member Japanese wintering team in the Antarctic and Nagata 
Takeshi, head of the expedition, return to Tokyo by air. 

A six-member Brazilian economic mission arrives for a survey trip. 

Sdhy6’s fourth wave of strikes in its spring offensive sees 11 major and 34 
small private railway and bus companies immobilized by another 24-hour 
strike. 

The Diet approves the third 1957 supplementary budget. 

Ambassador Horinouchi Kensuke leaves for Taipeh with Prime Minister 
Kishi’s personal letter to Nationalist Chinese President Chiang Kai-shek ex- 
plaining Japan’s position on the private trade agreement with Communist 
China. 

The House of Councillors approves the ¥1,312,131 million budget bill for 
fiscal 1958, thus completing Diet action on the budget. 
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The Government approves a $2,024 million foreign exchange budget for the 
first half of fiscal 1958. 

Japan’s international accounts for fiscal 1957, ending today, registered a 
deficit of $118 million ($297 million if import usance and outstanding trade 
accounts are settled). 

The Anti-Prostitution Law goes into effect, thus ending more than 400 
years of licensed prostitution. 

Prime Minister Kishi welcomes Russia’s March 31 announcement of its 
unilateral suspension of nuclear tests, asks that it be made permanent and 
appeals to the U.S. and Britain to follow suit. 

The Government agrees to the arbitration plan for a wage increase put 
forward by the Labor Relations Board for Public Corporations and Govern- 
ment Enterprises, and the affected unions call off slowdown strikes scheduled 
for April 4. 

The Russo-Japanese Fisheries Commission, meeting in Moscow, agrees on 
restrictions on crab fishing for this year. 

The two-year Japanese-Indian agreement providing for most-favored-nation 
treatment and the exchange of scientific and technical knowledge, signed in 
Tokyo, becomes effective with the exchange of ratification documents in New 
Delhi. 

The Finance Ministry announces that customs statistics show an adverse trade 
balance of $1,108,146,000 in fiscal 1957, but increased exports in March, 1958, 
resulted in a favorable balance of $14,683,000. 

U.S. Undersecretary of Commerce Walter Williams, heading a U.S. trade 
mission in Japan, reports to the Commerce Department that Japanese Govern- 
ment and business leaders are deeply concerned over American restrictions on 
imports from Japan. 

The Japan Science Council makes plans to continue Antarctic scientific obser- 
vations for one and possibly two more years. 

Prime Minister Kishi, in a note to three trade organizations, says the Govern- 
ment will support and cooperate in the execution of their fourth private trade 
agreement with Communist China, concluded March 5 in Peking, but will give 
such support only within the limits of existing laws and in line with the 
principle that Japan does not recognize Communist China. 

The month-long Osaka International Festival of Music, Drama and Art 
opens in Osaka. 

A four-member Afghan economic mission arrives for a two-week visit at 
the invitation of the Government. 

Nationalist China lifts trade sanctions against Japan as Japan gives assur- 
ances she will not give any Communist Chinese trade agency in Japan official 
status nor grant the right to fly the Communist Chinese flag. 

Japan and Ethiopia exchange in Tokyo instruments of ratification for the 
amity agreement signed Dec. 19, 1957. 

Japan and South Korea agree to resume long-postponed talks April 15. 

Japan and Nationalist China agree to resume trade talks. 

The 16-day 1958 Japan International Trade Fair opens in Osaka with 24 
nations participating. 

Two Soviet TU-104A jet airliners arrive in Tokyo bringing the Leningrad 
State Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Communist China rejects Japan's official policy toward the fourth private 
Japan-Communist China trade agreement. 

Communist China opens a bitter press and radio attack against the Kishi 
Government for “sabotaging” the private trade agreement. 
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Japan and South Korea reopen for the first time since October, 1953, formal 
negotiations in Tokyo aimed at establishing diplomatic and economic relations 
and reaching an agreement on the release of detainees and assets claims. 

Dr. Kaneshige Kankuré is elected chairman of the Japan Science Council 
to succeed Dr. Kaya Seiji, the new president of Tokyo University. 

The House of Representatives unanimously adopts a joint anti-nuclear test 
resolution. (The House of Councillors approves a similar resolution on April 
21. 

petoee Minister Kishi and Socialist Party Chairman Suzuki agree on the 
dissolution of the House of Representatives on or after April 25 and on the 
Socialist submission of a non-confidence motion against the Kishi Cabinet. 

The 40-day private railway workers’ wage dispute is settled with agreement 
on the Central Labor Relation Board’s compromise plan. The Sdhy6 spring 
labor offensive comes to a virtual end except for the continuing dispute waged 
by Tanré (Japan Federation of Coal Miners’ Unions). 

Turkish Prime Minister Adnan Menderes arrives for a five-day State visit. 
(Japan and Turkey agree on April 23 to set up a committee of experts to 
increase economic cooperation, and Mr. Menderes leaves April 25.) 

President Eisenhower approves the U.S. Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tion to double the import duty on clinical thermometers to 85 per cent because 
heavy imports are hurting the American industry. 

Japan and Pakistan exchange instruments of ratification for their five-year 
cultural agreement. 

Nationwide rallies attended by 450,000 teachers protest the scheduled en- 
forcement of the teachers’ efficiency rating system. 

The Russo-Japanese Fisheries Commission concludes four months’ negotia- 
tions in Moscow and initials a protocol providing for a 110,000-ton salmon catch 
for Japan and one Japanese fishing fleet in the Sea of Okhotsk this year, with 
a joint survey of resources to determine future fishing operations in this area. 

The House of Representatives is dissolved after the Socialist Party submits 
a non-confidence motion against the Kishi Cabinet. 

Japan and the United Kingdom agree on a one-year trade arrangement. 

Japan and Nationalist China approve a balanced trade memorandum to 
open the way for the resumption of full-scale trade talks in Taipeh April 28. 

Britain notifies Japan of a danger zone established around Christmas Island 
because of approaching nuclear tests. 

Japan and Poland sign a commerce treaty and payments agreement in Tokyo. 

The Defense Agency orders the Air Self-Defense Force to be ready from 
April 28 to defend Japan's territorial air against unauthorized trespass. 

Japan protests to Britain against the scheduled nuclear tests at Christmas 
Island. 

The 1958 Japan International Trade Fair closes after 16 days in Osaka, with 
$27 million in contracts signed. 

Japan and the US. initial their atomic energy agreement in Washington. 

The Antarctic observation ship “Sdya” returns to Tokyo. 

Britain explodes a nuclear device at Christmas Island, and the U'S. sets off 
a nuclear blast at Eniwetok. 

Japan and Belgium sign a new payments agreement in Brussels. 

The Emperor proclaims the holding of general elections to the 467-seat 
House of Representatives on May 22. 

A quiet May Day is observed throughout Japan by an estimated two million 
workers. 

The Nationalist Chinese Embassy in Tokyo protests the flying of a Com- 
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munist Chinese flag at a stamp and paper handicraft exhibit in Nagasaki. 

A Japanese draftsman pulls down the Communist Chinese flag at the stamp 
and paper exhibit in Nagasaki. 

The United States invites Japan to an international conference to draft a 
treaty to insure freedom of scientific study in the Antarctic, and to prohibit 
the area’s use for other than peaceful purposes. (Japan accepts the invitation 
May 7.) 

Arab League Secretary-General Mohamed Abdel Khalek Hassouna arrives 
for a 10-day visit at the invitation of the Government. 

Fourteen salmon fishing fleets leave Hakodate for Aleutian waters. 

Registration closes for candidates for the May 22 Diet elections, with 953 
registered (411 Liberal-Democrats, 246 Socialists, 114 Communists and 182 
Independents and small party members). 

The repatriation ship “Hakusan Maru” returns from Communist China with 
423 Japanese on board. 

A Communist Chinese warship seizes 14 Japanese fishing boats about 100 
miles north of Taiwan. 

Japan Air Lines inaugurates its Tokyo-Singapore service. 

Yamashita Tard, president of the Japan-Arabian Oil Co., signs a provisional 
agreement with the Kuwait Government for undersea oil concessions in the 
Persian Gulf. 

Communist Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi says his country does not 
need trade with Japan. The private trade agreement signed in March and 
contracts with Japanese firms are canceled. 

A three-man Soviet delegation arrives for talks to inaugurate a Russo-Japanese 
shipping service. 

The Government announces a “wait-and-see” policy towards Peking’s current 
attacks on the Kishi Cabinet, but the Foreign Office in an unofficial statement 
says the Peking action is interference in domestic affairs and a political gesture 
to influence the Diet elections. 

Communist China suspends talks in Japan on the implementation of the 
iron-steel agreement signed in February, and recalls its negotiating teams. 

The Japanese Joint Antarctic Observation Headquarters decides on a third, 
two-year, Antarctic observation program on a larger scale than before. 

Communist China severs all economic and cultural relations with Japan 
May 10, Foreign Minister Chen Yi announces. 

The Liberal-Democratic Party turns down Socialist Party proposals for a 
joint conference to seek a solution to the Japan-Communist China trade 
problem. 

Railway leaders of 12 Asian countries attend a meeting in Tokyo at the 
invitation of the Japan National Railways Corporation. 

Communist China charges a Japanese fishing ship, the “Shinsei Maru No. 18” 
entered restricted waters and rammed and sank a Chinese fishing boat, causing 
the drowning of a Chinese fisherman. 

Japan delivers a note to the U.S. Embassy calling on the U.S. to cease nuclear 
tests and halt the production and stockpiling of nuclear weapons. Similar 
requests are made to Britain and Russia. 

Forty Japanese businessmen in Peking voluntarily leave for home on the 
suspension of Japanese-Communist Chinese trade relations. 

Tokyo Metropolitan Governor Yasui makes a formal bid for the 1964 Olympic 
Games as the International Olympic Committee’s Executive Board meets in 
Tokyo. The IOC Congress opens May 14 in the presence of the Emperor. 

The Socialist Party issues a declaration saying that Japan must not be armed 
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with nuclear weapons or permit foreign forces to bring nuclear weapons into 
Japan. 

Japan and Sweden sign in Stockholm a trade agreement providing for a 
free and non-discriminatory trade policy. 

Sdéhy6 (General Council of Japanese Labor Unions) sends an open letter to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev seeking a promise of no nuclear attack on Japan 
if Japan reaches agreement with the U.S. and Britain not to bring nuclear 
weapons into Japan or Okinawa. (Premier Khrushchev replies in the affirmative 
May 22). 

A white paper on Japan's foreign investments issued by the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry shows overseas investments in fiscal 1956 
totalled $18 million, six times the amount in fiscal 1951. 

The French Navy’s FNRS III Bathyscaphe and French Navy personnel arrive 
for the joint Franco-Japanese underwater survey of the Japan Deep off the 
Pacific coast of Japan. 

A Soviet Government inquiry as to whether U.S. Forces have brought nuclear 
weapons into Japan is delivered to the Foreign Office in Tokyo by the Soviet 
Embassy. 

The Foreign Office informs the Soviet Embassy in Tokyo that Japan’s defense 
problems are of no concern to other countries, but adds that Japanese Gov- 
ernment leaders have frequently stated that they will not permit nuclear 
weapons to be used by Japanese forces or brought in by other countries. 

South Korea releases 122 Japanese fishermen, the last of 922 detained 
fishermen to be freed under the agreement signed by Japan and South Korea 
late last year. (The fishermen reach Japan May 18.) 

H.1.M. the Shahanshah of Iran and his party arrive for a two-week State 
visit. He is the second head of state to visit postwar Japan. 

Full-fledged Japanese-South Korean talks reopen in Tokyo, with a Com- 
mittee on the Legal Status of Korean Residents in Japan and Committee on 
Korean Claims discussing concrete issues. 

In the course of a three-day goodwill mission, Prime Minister Kishi’s personal 
envoy Yatsugi Kazuo confers with South Korean President Syngman Rhee in 
Seoul and delivers Mr. Kishi’s personal letter. 

The three-day Second Asian Broadcasters’ Conference opens in Tokyo. 

Britain rejects Japan’s April 16 request for a suspension of nuclear tests, 
the Foreign Office announces. 

Malayan Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra arrives for a one- 
week State visit. 

Japan and Nationalist China sign an $82,250,000 one-year trade arrangement 
in Taipeh. 

The general elections for the 467-member House of Representatives are held 
with 77 per cent of all registered voters turning out—a postwar record. 287 
Liberal-Democrats, 166 Socialists, 12 Independents, 1 Communist and | minor 
party member are elected. Five Supreme Court judges are confirmed in office 
in a referendum held simultaneously. 

A favorable trade balance of $32 million is reported for April despite a 
decrease in exports. 

The Third Asian Games are opened in Tokyo with 20 nations participating. 

The U.S. announces a fourth nuclear test has taken place at Eniwetok. 

The Government decides to call a special Diet session June 10. 
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A broad picture of Japan and its people in 
scores of sparkling articles and hundreds of 
superlative photographs. 


THIS IS JAPAN is published annually and 
employs the most advanced techniques of 
printing and photography to supplement arti- 
cles written by experts. for anyone who 
has ever visited Japan, or who ever hopes 
to visit Japan, THIS IS JAPAN is a publica- 


tion that will be treasured for years. 
1958 edition on sale now. 1959 edition to appear in early October. 
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This book is designed to give a general view of the 
Japanese house both as it exists and as it is developing. 
The pictures published herein—311 in all—were especial- ja 
ly photographed by the Asahi Shimbun, or were gathered zs ame 
extensively throughout the nation. P [rs | 
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“The Magazine of 
the Fifties...” 


This is how one critic described ENCOUNTER, Britain’s leading monthly 
review, edited by Stephen Spender and Irving Kristol. He added: “It 
has articles about foreign events and trends, is markedly international in 


outlook, and is well aware of the new forces in society today.” 


This tribute emphasizes, of course, only one of ENCOUNTER’s 
many virtues—its alertness to political and social trends. Those whose 
main interest is literature, art or philosophy will find ENCOUNTER 


equally rewarding. 


ENCOUNTER is particularly alive to Asian affairs and the work of 
Asian writers. Recent issues have contained reports on China, Siam and 
Malaya, stories by Krishna Baldev Vaid and Nakashima Ton, and a 
profile of Jayaprakash Narayan. Details of a short story competition for 
Asian authors, sponsored by ENCOUNTER and the International P.E.N., 


were announced in the April-June issue of Japan Quarterly. 


ENCOUNTER is distributed in Japan by the Charles Tuttle Com- 
pany, 15 Edogawa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, and is obtainable through 
leading booksellers. An annual subscription (¥ 1800, including postage) 
can be entered with the Charles Tuttle Company. The U.K. address of 
ENCOUNTER is 25 Haymarket, London S.W.1. 
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MITSUBISHI ZOSEN KABUSHIKI 
KAISHA (MITSUBISHI SHIPBUILD- 
ING & ENGINEERING COMRANY, 
LIMITED) is the oldest and largest shipbuilding and engineering firm in 
the Orient. It owns three modern shipyards and engine works located 
in Nagasaki, Hiroshima and Shimonoseki, as well as a precision machine 
works in Hiroshima. 

Its activities comprise the design, construction and repair of ships, the 
manufacture of main propulsion and auxiliary machinery for vessels, the 
construction of power plants and machinery for steel rolling mills, the 
chemical and textile industries, mines, etc., as well as machine tools and 
other machines in general. 


MITSUBISHI ZOSEN 
(MITSUBISHI SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING CO, LTD) 


HEAD OFFICE:-- Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCH OFFICE: Osaka - Kobe - Fukuoka 
NEW YORK OFFICE ---: Equitable Bidg.120Broadway New York 5 NY. 
wor, K S.--: Nagasaki-Hiroshima-Shimonoseki 
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World-Wide Banking Services 


SUMITOMO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
137 Branches in Key Cities throughout Japan 





OVERSEAS OFFICES THE SUMITOMO BANK 
(California) | 





New York Agency 
London Branch Head Office: San Francisco 
Karachi Representative Office Branches: os Angeles, Sacramento 
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- Steel Plant Equipment 
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Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 
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